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Lorimer’s Election Declared Invalid.—At the con- 
clusion of a twelve hour speech, covering three days, 
during which Mr. Lorimer surprised friend and foe alike 
by his able defence of his own position, a vote was taken 
and the Senate brought to an end the long drawn out 
contest to unseat the Illinois junior representative. By 
a vote of 55 to 28 the body found that corrupt practices 
and methods were employed in Mr. Lorimer’s election 
and declared his title to his seat invalid. On the roll 
call which closed the most dramatic fight witnessed in 
the Senate in many a year four Senators who had voted 
for Mr. Lorimer at the conclusion of the first investi- 
gation, among whom was Senator Cullom, his colleague, 
deserted his cause and accepted the resolution unseating 
him. 


Impeachment of Judge Archbald—The House of 
Representatives by a vote of 222 to 1 adopted the resolu- 
tion unanimously reported from its judiciary committee 
to impeach Judge Robert W. Archbald, of the Commerce 
Court, “of high crimes and misdemeanors.” Representa- 
tive John R. Farr, a life-long friend and neighbor of the 
Judge, was the only member voting against the resolu- 
tion. The House also named seven managers to act 
as prosecutors in the trial of the case by the Senate, 
directing that a messenger be sent to the Senate notify- 
ing that body of the impeachment, and demanding the 
conviction and removal from office of Judge Archbald. 
The House likewise petitioned authority for the House 
managers to employ counsel and other assistance and to 
send for persons and papers. The impeachment grows 
out of charges that, while holding a Federal Judgeship, 
Judge Archbald was connected with a negotiation for 


other questionable financial transactions, and with using 
his official position to attempt the enrichment of himself 
and certain friends. 


Third Party Movement.—A call to the people of the 
United States who are in sympathy with the “National 
Progressive Movement,” to send delegates to a National 
Convention to open in Chicago August 5, was issued by 
United States Senator Joseph M. Dixon, of Montana, 
Theodore ‘Roosevelt’s campaign manager. The call is 
signed by members of the committee chosen at a meeting 
held in Chicago, and also includes signatures of Roose- 
velt followers in forty States. In the list of signers are 
three Democrats—Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver; 
Julian Harris, of Atlanta, son of Joel Chandler Harris, 
and John M. Parker, of New Orleans. 


Protest Against Canal Bill—Great Britain has filed 
with the Department of State a petition urging that the 
Panama Canal Bill now on the Senate calendar be held 
in abeyance until a detailed protest can be submitted, 
through the British Embassy, against what are held to 
be clauses opposed to the rights and interests of British 
subjects. The British Government, it is assumed, holds 
that the Panama Bill is a violation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, insuring the free and equal use of the canal 
to the vessels of commerce and of war of all the world. 
No intimation of the grounds on which the protest was 
made has been given, but those who have studied the 
bill are convinced that the preferential treatment given 
to American coastwise ships over foreign ships has called 
forth the opposition of Great Britain. It is thought that 
while theoretically, at least, the American coastwise trade 
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permitted to engage in it, it will be urged that, as a 
practical affair, such a provision might work serious hard- 
ship to British vessels as, notably, those plying between 
Vancouver and Halifax come into competition with 
American vessels plying between Puget Sound and 
Portland. The United States Government will probably 
maintain that so long as the ships of all foreign nations 
are accorded the same treatment in the use of the canal, 
the United States may pass American ships free, or re- 
bate the tolls charged them. 


Lawrence Wages Inadequate——Commissioner of 
Labor Charles P. Neill has submitted to the Senate the 
report on the Lawrence strike, ordered under a resolu- 
tion some weeks ago. It is one of the most exhaustive 
studies ever made by the Bureau of Labor. The full 
time earnings of more than seven thousand woolen mill 
employees are found to be less than seven dollars a 
week. “The normal family of five, unless the father ts 
employed in one of the more gainful occupations,” says 
the report, “is compelled by necessity to supply two 
wage earners in order to obtain the necessities of life. 
If the father has not one child old enough to work it 
becomes necessary for the wife to enter the mill to sup- 
plement the earnings of the husband in order to main- 
tain the family.”” When the children are young and the 
mother works, the parents sometimes see them only for 
one day a week, since they are sent away to the country 
to be cared for. If they are not sent to the country they 
are put in the care of neighbors while the mother is in the 
mill, one or two dollars a week being paid to the women 
who look after the workers’ children, in addition to their 
own. So many women work in the mills that little sew- 
ing is done, and almost all clothing is bought ready- 
made, women paying from $10 to $12 for suits, and from 

2 to $5 for extra skirts. The Commissioner points out 
that earnings are materially affected by the amount of 
work available and confirms the complaint of the opera- 
tives that their earnings have been seriously curtailed 
during the last three years. The New York Tribune 
says: “Industrial conditions such as these are the danger 
spots of society to-day. When anything happens to 
make the struggle for existence harder among such 
workers revolutionary agitators like the Industrial 
Workers of the World receive a ready hearing.” 


Canada.—Mr. Borden, with his companions, arrived 
in England, where he received a warm welcome. Various 
reports were circulated immediately concerning the pro- 
posals he was to make to the Admiralty, among them was 
one that he would offer a Canadian contribution of two 
Dreadnoughts. He has contradicted them all, saying that 
he would hear what the Admiralty wanted instead of 
taking the initiative himself—*—A party of British 
manufacturers have been making a tour of Canada. They 
are much impressed with British Columbia, particularly 
-It is much to be regretted 








with the port of Vancouver. 





that some persist in sending out false reports of rich dis- 
coveries in British Columbian mines. The action of the 
3ritish Columbian Government in the matter deserves to 
be recorded. Some months ago the world was told that 
not only had rich ores of platinum and other metals of the 
platinum group been found in Kootenay, but also that 
the discovery included a new metal of the group to which 
the name Canadium had been given. The Minister of 
Mines sent immediately to the alleged discoverers, asking 
for samples of the ore in considerable quantity. These 
were sent to the best English and American analysts, and 
the results are now published. There is no trace of 
platinum or of metals of its type in the samples sub- 
mitted. The rains which fell copiously in the end of 
June and the beginning of July in the prairie provinces 
have helped the crops, and the prospects are extremely 
good. The Saskatchewan elections are causing some 
bitterness. The Conservatives accuse the Liberals of 
having enrolled as voters Americans who have not taken 
the oath of allegiance. Liberals retort that the Con- 
servatives are false to the West and under the domination 


of Eastern Canada. 








Great Britain —The Government having postponed its 
Finance Bill to make way for other measures, caused a 
resolution to be carried in committee on April 2, and to be 
agreed to by the House, to the effect that the taxes should 
be collected as usual after the expiration of the financial 
year in view of the Financial Bill to be passed later. A 
Mr. Gibson Bowles applied for an injunction forbidding 
the Bank of England to deduct income tax from interest 
on Government stock coming to him, on the ground that 
such a resolution can not give authority to collect taxes, 
since a resolution touching a future Bill is necessarily 
subject to the future action of the House. He quoted 
authorities in support of his petition, which, however, the 
judge refused on special grounds. He recognized, how- 
ever, the importance of the case, ordered the money in 
question to be paid into court, where the matter is to be 
tried out. The anxiety about the reduction of the fleet 
in the Mediterranean continues. Lord Roberts has ex- 
pressed himself against it very strongly——Colonel 
Seely, the Secretary for War, has been reelected with a 
greatly reduced majority. Mr. Lloyd George con- 
demns very earnestly the passive resistance threatened by 
domestic servants and their employers with regard to 
the Insurance Act. It is quite different, he says, from 
the passive resistance to the Education Act, which was a 
matter of conscience. Nevertheless that passive resist- 
ance was the beginning of the present social turmoil of 
resistance, active as well as passive, to lawful authority 
by strikers, employers, suffragists, Ulster Orangemen. 
The Dockworkers’ strike continues in London and 
violence is beginning. The King was, in consequence, 
advised to cancel his engagement to cut the first sod for 
the extension of the Royal Albert Docks. The ancient 
university city of Oxford celebrated its millenary on July 
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11. Oxford’s history goes back beyond a thousand years 
but there is a clause in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle A. D. 
912 which, literally translated, states that Edward the 
King took possession of London and Oxford and all 
lands that gave obedience thereto. The ceremonies in- 
cluded a service in the cathedral and a great historical 
pageant portraying Oxford’s history in the early days. 


English Catholic Congress—The third National 
Catholic Congress will open in the ancient city of Nor- 
wich, England, on Friday, August 2d, and will be con- 
tinued on the following Saturday, Sunday and Monday. 
An Executive Committee, under the chairmanship of-the 
Duke of Norfolk, has drawn up a comprehensive pro- 
gram of the Congress. His eminence Cardinal Bourne, 
Archbishop of Westminster will preside over the Con- 
gress, and will be supported by the Archbishops of Bir- 
mingham and Liverpool and the Bishops of England and 
Wales. The leaders of Catholic thought and the fore- 
most workers in the many spheres’ of Catholic activity 
will be present, and will contribute papers on the sub- 
jects of which they have made a special study. All the 
principal Catholic societies and associations in the coun- 
try will be represented and will hold separate meetings, 
besides taking part in the general Congress proceedings. 
At these sectional meetings papers on religious, scientific 
and social questions will be read, and discussion will take 
place. On August 3 the general meeting will be devoted 
to Catholic literature and its distribution, under the aus- 
pices of the Catholic Truth Society. On August 4 there 
will be a mass meeting, arranged by the Women’s 
League, when papers on “Women’s Work and Wages” 
will be read. The meeting on the following day will 
treat of “Home Missions,” and that evening the Congress 
will close with a mass meeting, at which resolutions of 
allegiance to the Holy See and sympathy with the Cath- 
olics of Portugal will be passed. 


Ireland.—Further discussion of the Home Rule Bill 
has been postponed till after the summer recess. Only 
one clause consisting of eight lines has been passed thus 
far, but it is announced that the closure will be applied 
henceforth against impertinent amendments and obstruc- 
tive tactics, and the Bill will be pushed through uninter- 
ruptedly. Following a collision between Catholic and 
Orange excursionists near Derry, Catholic workmen were 
assaulted and boycotted at Harland and Wolff’s and 
other Belfast workshops, and in many cases shut out 
from employment. Catholic schools and teachers were 
stoned, and also the houses of some Protestant Home 
Rulers. The Twelfth of July passed off without serious 
incident, as a continued downpour of heavy rain pre- 
vented or drowned the Orange celebrations. The an- 
nual Oireachtas and Gaelic Carnival held at Dublin dur- 
ing the week were unprecedentedly successful. There 
were 850 entries for the competitions in Gaelic composi- 
tion, elocution, conversation, story-telling, music and 











song, exclusive of the industrial competitive exhibits, 
which were numerous. Three original plays and an 
opera in Gaelic were enacted. Dr. Douglas Hyde was re- 
elected President of the Gaelic League, and his conten- 
tion that only Gaelic speakers should teach in Gaelic- 
speaking districts, that Gaelic should be taught in all pri- 
mary schools and receive equal compensation with other 
subjects, and that it should be an essential subject in 
training schools, was approved by unanimous vote. The 
further resolutions were in line with a paper, read and 
approved at the Maynooth Union, urging that the Irish 
Parliament should foster the Trish language, and make a 
knowledge of it obligatory on all candidates for official 
positions. The English Board of Agriculture has laid 
an embargo on the Irish cattle trade, prohibiting the ex- 
port of cattle from Irish ports, because foot-and-mouth 
disease, imported from England, was discovered on one 
farm near Dublin. This action, paralyzing for the mo- 
ment one of the most important trades in the country, is 
considered unjust and arbitrary, as strict supervision 
should obviate the danger. The rise of meat prices in 
England promises a speedy withdrawal of the order—— 
Among the papers read at the Maynooth Union confer- 
ence were two on Socialism and Syndicalism. Cardinal 
Logue warned the clergy that Socialism was trying hard 
to get a foothold in Ireland and they could no longer ig- 
nore it. The Irish Parliament would require much pru- 
dence in dealing with the social and educational problems 
that would come before it, and as these touched on reli- 
gion at many points, it would be well for the clergy to 
discuss them in all their bearings at such meetings and 
give legislators the benefit of their considered views. 





Portugal—A Portuguese in Lisbon whose principles 
do not permit him to act as correspondent of a distinc- 
tively Catholic periodical sums up in the following words 
the present political situation: ‘Besides the enemies 
which the republic must have logically expected to meet 
on its way, it is now called upon to struggle against public 
apathy and indifference without receiving any assistance 
from the conservative classes who from the beginning 
have maintained an attitude of neutrality, and have been 
awaiting an opportune moment for declaring their ac- 
ceptance of the new régime. This they have not accepted 
for three reasons, the first being that the republic an- 
tagonized all conservatism from the very outset; next, the 
violent measures of the provisional government brought 
disorder into the economic, moral, and religious life of 
the country; finally, the members of the Constitutional 
Convention transformed it by vote into a legislative as- 
sembly, after having given conspicuous proofs of their 
incompetency.”’ A project necessarily offensive to all 
Catholics is now before the self-made Congress, in the 
shape of a proposed law to make obligatory the burning 
of all corpses. This is rightly viewed as a direct attack 
upon Catholic belief and practice———The Government 
organ, O Mundo, applied to the Republican Commissions 
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now installed throughout the ceuntry for an expression 
of opinion on the advisability of holding general elec- 
tions. It published the results of its investigations, which 
it thus summarized: “To hold a general election now 
would be equivalent to turning the country over to the 
Monarchists.” Recent Monarchist attempts to gain 
control hardly deserve the name, for they did not elicit 
the cooperation of any considerable number of citizens. 
——The Senate has decided to restore to Manoel and 
other members of the House of Braganga all that they 
could claim as their personal property. The determina- 
tion to retain diplomatic relations with the Holy See will 
bring about, it is hoped, some modification of the despotic 
Separation Law, which is now enforced against Portu- 
guese Catholics, but not against foreign Catholics nor 
Protestants. In this law, among other detestable pro- 
visions, there is one which reserves to the Government 
the power to select text-books for use in seminaries and 
to name seminary professors, though it is silent about 








a salary for the priests thus employed. 


France.—The celebration of the centenary of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau at the Pantheon was a failure. There 
were just thirty-seven functionaries present, many police 
and the usual throng of people. No enthusiasm whatever 
was manifested. It is now proposed to erect a statue at 
Arras to Robespierre, the monster of the Revolution. 
The strike in the French ports has virtually come to an 





end. It is considered a complete victory for the em- 
ployers.——The electoral reform bill, known as Propor- 
tional Representation, was passed by the Deputies July 
10 by a vote of 339 to 217, after a year’s debate. It is 
understood that Clémenceau will oppose it in the Senate. 
The bill is strongly advocated by the Socialists. There 
was question of adding female suffrage as a rider, but as 
that would arouse opposition the proposal was dropped. 
——The Government is still worried about the Catholic 
missions in Morocco. It would gladly have ":ench 
priests control them, but as there is no Frenc’. embassy 
in Rome, it is impossible to ask the intervention of the 
Pope. Even anti-Christian Portugal is wiser, for it has 
not broken off its relations with the Vatican. 


Italy.—Seven of the Cammorra leaders were found 
guilty of murder on July 8, and sentenced to thirty years 
imprisonment and ten years police surveillance; Vitozzi, 
the priest, to seven years imprisonment and two years 
surveillance; the others to five years imprisonment and 
three years surveillance. When the verdict was pro- 
nounced the wildest disorder ensued; one man endeavor- 
ing to commit suicide by cutting his throat with a piece 
of glass, the others shrieking and beating their heads 
against the iron bars of the cage; the priest knelt and 
prayed. The severity of the sentence was a surprise. 
——The town of Misratah, 120 miles east of Tripoli, 
was reported to have been captured by the Italians on 
July 9, after a desperate fight. The Arabs and Turks 











left several hundred dead on the field. In the north 
of Italy, especially in the section hitherto dominated by 
the rabid anti-clerical, Credaro, who is Minister of 
Public Instruction, there is a great revival of Catholic 
piety, and hopes are entertained that in the next elections 
Credaro will not be allowed to represent that part of the 
country in the Government. 


Germany.—German army officials have developed far- 
reaching plans for future “air-cruisers’” which, it is 
hoped, will realize all that their name implies. The first 
attempts are now being made with an airship of the 
Parseval type. This is armed with two tubes, through 
which it discharges explosives, using the methods em- 
ployed upon torpedo boats. It is, moreover, equipped 


‘with balloon machine guns, which are said to be a special 


triumph of the Krupp manufacturers and promise to 
give the utmost satisfaction. Similar armament is to be 
supplied for all new aerial cruisers, and a protective plate 
armor is likewise under consideration. The subject 
still uppermost in the mind of the German public is the 
important interview which took place between the Em- 
peror and the Czar, and at which the German Chancellor 
and the President of the Ministry attended. It is be- 
lieved that similar conferences are henceforth to be made 
an annual event at which rulers and ministers can inter- 
change opinions. It appears that during the present 
interview a policy of peace was heartily endorsed by both 
parties. A naturalized American citizen, Leopold 
Eilers, has been condemned to four years imprisonment 
for attempting to obtain possession of secret documents 
and the plans of the Heligoland fortress. He was em- 
ployed in English service. 








Austria-Hungary.—The duration of the reign of 
Victoria, which had exceeded that of any European 
sovereign, has now been surpassed by the Austrian Em- 
peror Franz Josef. Queen Victoria occupied the throne 
from June 20, 1837, to January 22, 1901, while the present 
ruler of the double monarchy assumed his authority on 
December 2, 1848, and so on July 4 had surpassed, as 
the papers express themselves, “the record held by Queen 
Victoria.” The opposition leader, Justh, of the Hun- 
garian Parliament, has addressed a query to the Em- 
peror, asking whether his disgraceful ejection from the 
House by police chicanery is consistent with his position 
as Privy Councillor, and whether it would not be proper 
to resign the later dignity. During the Pan-Slavic cel- 
ebration held at Prague, bitter attacks were made upon 
the Germans by the Czechs, and personal violence was 
inflicted upon the German students. The events later led 
to heated arguments in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Considerable debate has been aroused by the budget call- 
ing for thirty million crowns to improve the artillery 
branch of the army. The attitude of Hungary finally led 
to its rejection. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Scripture Thoughts on Wealth 


Central in the discussion of the social question, wher- 
ever recourse is had to Scripture authority, is the attitude 
of Jesus towards poverty and wealth. It is here especially 
that His revolutionary doctrine is said to be expressed. 
“He was,” wrote Renan, ‘“‘an anarchist in certain réspects, 
for he did not admit the civil power, but considered it an 
abuse. His doctrine was pure Ebionism, that is to say, 
a belief according to which only the poor could be saved. 
He forgave the rich man, but only when the latter had 
been ill-treated and cast out by the society to which he be- 
longed.” (“Life of Jesus.”) Christ’s conception of the 
world, Renan concludes, “was Socialism tinged with a 
Galilean spirit.” 

Similar doctrine may be found in countless non-Cath- 
olic writers, and even an Italian economist, claiming to 
expound the Catholic view, states that, “Poverty has be- 
come an indispensable condition for entrance into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Quotations might here be multiplied 
at pleasure; it will be sufficient to give a summary of the 
question from one of the most conservative of American 
Christian Socialists. 

“The topic around which the greater number of Jesus’ 
sayings cluster,” writes Rev. Rufus Weeks, “is the move- 
ment which He started, and which He called ‘the king- 
dom of heaven.’ The conditions of entry into 
this movement we find laid down with great clearness 
and force, not as arbitrary requirements, but as founded 
on the nature of things. The most noteworthy point is 
that only the poor were invited ; they were expressly told, 
indeed, that the movement belonged to them. The rich, 
on the other hand, were notified that they were not elig- 
ible, except on the incredible condition of giving away all 
their property to the needy—a condition admitted by 
Jesus to be, though inevitable, so hard that it would be a 
miracle for even one rich person to comply.” 
Socialism of Jesus.’’) 

The favorite allusion is here made to the saying of Our 
Lord that, “it is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” (Matth., xviv, 23.) The words which follow 
in explanation are, however, always omitted. “The things 
that are impossible with men, are possible with God.” 

We are dealing here with an oriental proverb which, 

like similar English expressions, is to be taken in its evi- 
dent figurative sense, and indicates the very great and un- 
deniable difficulty for a rich man to be saved. Riches 
contain in them the means and often the direct incentive 
for sins of every nature. They do not expose us only to 
a single danger, but to an entire host of temptations at 
once. 

But neither must we disregard what Our Lord Himself 
has taught, that what is here “impossible with men” is 


(“The 





nevertheless “possible with God” ; that by fervent prayer, 
liberal alms and works of true Christian charity the rich 
can obtain the grace which will enable them to overcome 
all inordinate attachment to their wealth and to conquer 
the dangers inherent therein. They can even, like Saint 
Louis or Saint Elizabeth, attain to the crown of sanctity. 
This is the meaning of those other words of Christ, found 
likewise in Saint Luke, “And I say to you: Make unto 
you friends of the mammon of iniquity.” (xvi, 9.) Thus 
some by employing their riches in accordance with the 
will of God, as others by enduring their poverty for love 
of Him, shall be received into those “everlasting dwell- 
ings” described by Christ, for whose enjoyment we have 
all been created, and for whose attainment riches and 


‘poverty are in themselves indifferent means. 


Few there are undoubtedly who possess great wealth 
and keep their hearts detached from it, using it only as 
the stewards of God, remembering that although they 
have the right of ownership, yet they have in no sense 
the free disposal of it according to their own good pleas- 
ure; but that they have a strict duty to give to the indi- 
gent out of their superfluity. “Yet that which remaineth, 
give alms” (Luke, ix, 41). This both shows that all 
worldly goods need not be surrendered to the poor, and 
that, while keeping what is reasonably required for each 
one’s condition in life, we must likewise see to the wants 
of others. 

In the incident of the rich young man, which is con- 
stantly called to our mind by economic writers, Christ 
responds to the question, “What good shall I do that I 
may have life everlasting?” by a series of commandments 
whose fulfillment is to secure salvation, but no mention 
is made of the renunciation of wealth, which should have 
been given the first place if Socialist contentions were 
true. To all the young man can sincerely answer, “All 
these have I kept from my youth, what is yet wanting to 
me?” Only then Christ urges the counsel, “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and come follow 
Me.” (Matth., xviv, 21.) 

The surrender of all earthly goods is therefore shown 
by Our Lord to be no absolute and general condition for 
salvation, but is imposed by Him upon those who would 
follow Him more closely in the capacity of apostles. Even 
the pious women who ministered to Him were permitted, 
as the Scripture indicates, to retain their possessions. The 
great renunciation, in a word, is counselled as a means of 
perfection and not imposed as a command upon all. 

Nothing, moreover, could be more completely opposed 
to Socialistic principle than the manner in which it was 
to be made. The riches were not to be discarded in favor 
of a cooperative commonwealth or for revolutionary pur- 
poses, but were to be distributed in alms—a practice, as 
we have elsewhere shown, most completely at variance 
with Socialistic doctrine, which regards the giving of alms 
for other than revolutionary ends as the most insidious 
method which capitalism can employ to ensure the con- 
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tinuation of its system of exploitation. Though most ur- 
gently commanded by Our Lord, it is denounced by So- 
cialists as taking the edge from rebellion and delaying the 
coming of the social revolution. The unqualified insistance 
upon the giving of alms throughout the Old and New Tes- 
tament alike is, therefore, in itself a complete contradiction 
of modern revolutionary claims, and a justification of 
riches where the heart is not attached to them and they are 
not selfishly used. “If thou have much, give abundantly ; if 
thou have little, take care even to bestow willingly a 
little,” says Tobias (4:9). But to those who are ready to 
accept His counsel Our Lord speaks still a far greater 
word: “Sell what you possess and give alms. Make to 
yourselves bags which grow not old, a treasure in heaven 
which faileth not: where no thief approacheth, nor moth 
corrupteth.” (Luke, xii, 33.) 

One of the Gospel incidents most frequently referred 
to by modern agitators is that wherein Christ is described 
as casting out “all them that sold and bought in the tem- 
ple.” (Matt., xxi, 12.) With the usual want of religious 
reverence Socialism is pictured as the “savior of to-day,” 
scourge in hand, driving forth capitalism and its allied 
evils from the “temple of life.” Yet Our Lord Himself 
pointed out that it was zeal for the house of God which 
made Him forbid its profanation. At the same time he 
condemned the injustice of the men through whom the 
Sadducees or Pharisees are said to have carried on a dis- 
graceful business practice, which in plain English par- 
lance would be known as a most infamous and sacrile- 
gious graft. To deduce, therefore, from His words, “My 
house shall be called the house of prayer; but you have 
made of it a den of thieves,” a sweeping condemnation of 
the entire existing system of distribution is a character- 
istic method of Socialistic argumentation. 

In the parable of the talents we might argue on the 
other hand, He tacitly accepts this system, making 
Almighty God Himself the master who commits his 
wealth to his servants to turn it to profit and they “traded 
with the same.” (Matt., xxv, 16.) Little as we desire to 
draw from this parable a conclusion favoring any par- 
ticular economic system, it makes none the less evident to 
any impartial observer how far from the mind of Our 
Lord were the revolutionary motives ascribed to Him. 

We shall add here another Scripture narrative which, 
like others of a similar nature, is sought for in vain in 
Socialist literature. It is taken from the Acts of the 
Apostles and deals with a charactér of great importance 
in the early Church, the centurion Cornelius of Czsarea. 
He is described as “a religious man, and fearing God with 
all his house, giving much alms to the people, and always 
praying to God.” For this God calls him miraculously 
into the Church, by a vision of an angel, who thus assigns 
the reason of these favors: “Thy prayers and thy alms 
are ascended for a memorial in the sight of God.” (x, 4.) 
Besides the crime of giving alms, which Christian Social- 
ism tells us is “doubly cursed,” he is guilty of that other 
wickedness of being rich. For when “the angel who spoke 





to him departed, he called two of his household servants,” 
the Scripture continues, implying that these were only a 
portion of “all his house,” and a “soldier who feared the 
Lord, of them that were under him.” 

This man, therefore, a rich and prosperous Roman 
commander, whose heart was with God in prayer and 
whose affections went out in liberal alms to the poor, was 
chosen as an instrument of Providence in breaking down 
the fear which Peter had still entertained, of consorting 
with the uncircumcized. The wonder, however, of those 
who attended the Prince of the Apostles was not, as we 
learn from the Scripture, that God should shower the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit upon the rich, but only that He 
should bestow such favors upon the Gentiles. Cornelius: 
the Centurion, made worthy by the Holy Ghost “to be 
baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,” was a 
rich man, but one possessed of all the fullness of that 
poverty of spirit to which Christ promises the kingdom 
of heaven. His first thought was not for earthly posses- 
sions, but for God and his fellow man. 

This particular subject of the attitude of the Scriptures 
towards rich and poor we shall consider more in detail 
in a subsequent article. 

Far from us is the desire to mitigate in the least the 
teaching of Christ in regard to wealth, or to lessen the 
awful seriousness of those warnings from His divine lips 
which tell of the dangers to which it exposes the soul. 
The words of the Saviour to His apostles after the sad 
refusal of the youth who preferred his wealth to his voca- 
tion, and who like many another since his day chose rather 
to imperil his salvation than give up all and follow Christ, 
can not be too often or too deeply pondered. They are a 
constant admonition to the rich who would misuse their 
riches, a consolation for the poor who perhaps too eagerly 
desire them, and finally a refutation for all who, through 
misguided passion and class hatred, would exclude from 
the kingdom of heaven, in spite of prayer, alms and the 
grace of God, those whom Christ Himself will receive to 
His Heart. 

“Then Jesus said to His disciples: Amen, I say to you, 
that a rich man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. And again I say to you: It is easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven, 

“And when they had heard this, the disciples won- 
dered very much, saying: Who then can be saved? And 
Jesus beholding, said to them: With men this is impossi- 
ble: but with God all things are possible.” (Matt., xiv, 
23-26.) JosEPH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Suggestion 


A metropolitan paper recently cited a statement of Dr. 
Osler stressing the influence of suggestion in the cure of 
certain diseases and placing all the cures effected at 
Lourdes absolutely in that category. Neither he nor his 
editorial supporter professed to have made any examina- 
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tion of the Lourdes phenomena, but with the serene arbi- 
trariness of naturalistic sceptics they applied their stock 
method to the case. Some diseases are cured by sugges- 
tion ; therefore, since the Lourdes cures cannot be other- 
wise accounted for, except by miracles, and miracles can- 
‘not happen, suggestion must account for them. The solu- 
tion is akin to the device of the Greek professor who, 
when confronted with a passage he could not explain, 
ascribed the unusual phrasing to “poetic license” or “the 
modalities of genius.” The professor was convin¢ing for 
the moment, but the students grew to laugh at his patent 
elucidator. Suggestion is sharing the same fate. Ex- 
planations that cover all cases, like patent medicine cure- 
alls, only satisfy the credulous. 

Lourdes presents countless and constantly accumulat- 
ing facts for which suggestion can offer no solution. Even 
Zola, who ascribed an instantaneous cure of lupus which 
he witnessed to auto-suggestion, has so admitted. A con- 
sumptive whom he saw dying one day, and cured the 
next, he killed off on the third, though she actually main- 
tained her health and outlived the romancer. But there 
were cases which he, writing for people who knew the 
facts, could not so dispose of. These, like the sudden 
cure of spinal disease and organic maladies which scep- 
tical doctors had pronounced incurable, he ascribed to 
“‘Nature’s unknown laws.” It is a spacious phrase into 
which all difficulties will fit. 

But laws, known or unknown, suppose the interrelation 
of cause and effect, and therefore the same results under 
like conditions. But in Lourdes no such rule obtains. In 
1896 and the two following years the cures were numer- 
ous; then when expectancy was at its highest and sug- 
gestion should be potent, there was none for some years 
which the physicians judged complete. Again, some who 
had neither faith nor hope were cured, others who were 
steeped in both were not; some who failed to be cured in 
large pilgrimages, where enthusiasm strengthens sugges- 
tion, were cured in small ones, or at home by application 
of the Lourdes water. “The Spirit breathes where He 
wills.” And the cases, which the physicians at Lourdes 
pronounce cures, and which all reputable physicians are 
free to examine, are those which are beyond the power 
of suggestion, such as the sudden formation of tissue that 
nature takes years to supply. These can be found in the 
works of Laserre, Boissarie, Huysmans, Clarke, Rousseil 
and the matter-of-fact “Annales de Lourdes.” That they 
transcend the powers of nature is attested by the signa- 
tures of over three thousand qualified physicians. The 
ameliorations and soul cures are more numerous and, 
though less striking, are not less wonderful. 

Lourdes is a great crux to that type of scientist who 
places materialistic theory before scientific fact. He rep- 
resents not science but the world, and the world cannot 
tolerate a miracle. Protest against the supernatural has 
been the characteristic and consistent attitude of that 
world which hated and was hated of Christ, but the 
supernatural manifestation that gets most irritatingly on 





its nerves and elicits its angriest denial is the miraculous. 
And the reason is obvious. A miracle brings God uncom- 
fortably close, and the world will recognize Him, if at all, 
only at a distance. Proofs of God’s power and presence 
are equally manifest in the developments of seed and 
plant and the myriad marvels of nature. To produce a 
strong man in twenty-one years is as great a demand upon 
Omnipotence as to restore a weak one in twenty-one sec- 
onds, but the unvarying regularity of the former gives no 
jolt to the mind, whereas the sudden reversal of nature’s 
laws shocks the most thoughtless into recognition of na- 
ture’s Master. 

But as obedience to His law must logically follow 
acknowledgment, and this the world will not give, it is 
driven to deny Him recognition, and therefore the possi- 
bility of the miraculous. Though facts may be clamoring 
for a hearing, they must not be heard. Marvels and me- 
diums and spiritualistic phenomena it will hearken to—it 
retains its ancient respect for the power of Beelzebub— 
but whatever brings it face to face with God and tends to 
make it see, hear and follow Him, it will reject with the 
Pharisees. Hence miracles must not happen, and if they 
do our scientists must naturalize them. The creatures 
He made forbid their Creator to change an iota in the 
laws He made for them. Beelzebub may perpetrate what 
antics he pleases, but God may perform nothing new. So 
say the Caiaphases and Dr. Oslers ; but Caiaphas has been 
long in disrepute, and his heirs have not bettered his 
authority. 

M. KENNY, S.J. 


Archbishop Davidson on the Banister Case 


The Thompson-Banister decision is troubling the 
Church of England, and the bishops are trying to find 
a way out of the difficulty it creates, and the Bishop of 
London has provoked the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
write a long letter on the subject. In this the Archbishop 
tries to smother discontent by saying that the legal 
points involved are “intricate and technical.” Lord Hals- 
bury and the other Law Lords will hardly admit this. 
Their judgment was brief, clear, resting on obvious 
principles that have nothing technical about them. The 
Archbishop goes on to call untenable the contention 
that it rests with Parliament and the civil courts, not 
with the Church and its courts, to determine the con- 
ditions of the admission of members of the Church to 
the communion table, and that if it were asserted au- 
thoritatively acquiescence would be impossible. There are 
two ways of asserting a right, by deed and by word. 
The Law Lords have used the former, which is the more 
efficacious, and the Archbishop admits that they have 
come perilously near the latter. Following the usual 
Church of England practice of shutting the eyes to un- 
pleasant things, he refuses to recognize the importance 
of the deed, and rebukes solemnly what he calls “the 
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rough and ready conclusions that are being drawn from 
it.” He knows quite well that no court of justice makes 
authoritative assertions on speculative questions, and that 
it is very unlikely that either the House of Lords or the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council will ever think 
it necessary to make the definite declaration he suggests, 
and so he sees the way of safety to lie in waiting for 
what will never come. In the meantime the courts will 
continue to act on the principle that there is no ecclesias- 
tical law in England in opposition with parliamentary 
law, and Archbishop Davidson will go on calling the 
matter intricate and technical and rebuking those who 
draw “rough and ready conclusions” from the obvious, 
amongst whom, by the way, is Lord Halifax. 

Having indicated the way in which safety lies, Arch- 
bishop Davidson goes on to grant cheerfully that the 
State may determine the fitness of persons to receive 
communion, provided it does not talk too much. He 
says explicitly that one whose marriage is made valid 
by parliamentary law can not be called an evil liver, 
although certainly such before the law was made. 
Hence, this seems to be his mind on the subject. The 
Church may lay down the general principle: no notorious 
evil liver may receive communion—no very great privi- 
lege, as the principle is self-evident. The practical ap- 
plication is in the hands of the State, which can by its 
law remove one from the category of notorious evil livers 
and put him into that of honest men. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is not likely that the Archbishop and the 
Judges will quarrel, and the probability that these will 
vex him with “an authoritative declaration” is extremely 
remote. But Archbishop Davidson would call this “rough 
and ready reasoning,” and all who with him wish to 
avoid the issue will be only too glad to stifle their con- 
science by adopting the phrase. 

Archbishop Davidson ought to have seen how en- 
tangled he had become. Instead, however, he falls into 
another snare. He meddles with moral theology and 
canon law, which are always dangerous for Church of 
England clergymen without solid fundamental principles. 
Not liking the idea of freeing from all blame those who 
have contracted the marriage under discussion, he is 
much taken with a report of a committee in the last 
Lambeth Conference, to the effect that a marriage, per- 
mitted by civil law but forbidden by ecclesiastical, should 
be looked on “not as a non-marital (sic) union, but as a 
marriage ecclesiastically irregular.” The adoption of 
this view would, he seems to imagine, enable clergymen 
to discipline the contractors of such marriages, even by 
excluding them from communion, and so salve their 
consciences and, at the same time, keep out of the law’s 
way. Let anyone try it and he will see what the law has 
to say to him. In the meantime Archbishop Davidson 
may as well understand the meaning of the report. Re- 
duced to plain terms it says that the passage of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill changed into a mere im- 
peding impediment making marriage unlawful but not 





invalid, a diriment impediment making it absolutely in- 
valid. Moreover, that the diriment impediment in ques- 
tion has always been held by the Church of England to 
come from the divine law is clear, first, because the 
divorce of Henry VIII made the opinion necessary ; 
secondly, because the Church of England has always held, 
so far as it can be supposed to hold anything, that im- 
pediments of affinity can have no other origin. Thus 
the report would grant to the State what the Church 
never claimed, what no Pope ever claimed, the power to 
annul impediments purely de jure divino. 

In admitting marriage with the deceased wife’s sister 
to be now only irregular, Archbishop Davidson evidently 
has in view some means of removing the irregularity 
after the fact. If he can do so after the fact, he can do 
so before the fact. It would be unworthy of even the 
Church of England to leave its children in a perpetual 
state of irregularity in this matter; it would te equally 
unworthy to allow them to fall into that state when they 
come loyally with good reasons begging protection. One 
would not be astonished to hear before long that certain 
Church of England bishops are granting dispensations 
from the impediment, and that a certain type of its mem- 
bers are calling the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill a bless- 
ing in disguise, the occasion of the happy revival of an 
undoubted episcopal prerogative. But against this stands 
the certain fact that the theory of the report is absolutely 
without foundation. The reporting bishops admit that 
the impediment of affinity has been changed essentially, 
and none pretends that the change is anything but the 
work of Parliament exclusively. The Church of England 
had no hand in it. It was not even consulted. We 
must learn, therefore, what has been done, not from any 
theorizing of the Lambeth Conference, but from the in- 
tention of the Act. This was not to do things by halves, 
to make a marriage valid but unlawful. The Act pro- 
posed to make marriage with a deceased wife’s sister as 
valid and as lawful as any marriage can be. The Church 
of England might, speculatively speaking, reject the Act 
as outside the competence of Parliament; but it can not 
accept it in any other sense than that in which Parlia- 
ment enacted it. : 

The Bishop of London has not acted a friend’s part in 
inveigling Archbishop Davidson into writing a very 
foolish letter. Had it not been for him the Archbishop 
would have kept silence, or, at most, would have said no 
more than the Bishop of Worcester, who counsels his 
flock very briefly to be slow in expressing an opinion on 
the matter. Fundamentally his advice and the Arch- 
bishop’s “to avoid rough and ready conclusions,” are the 
same. It is the consistent advice of the Church of Eng- 
land in every crisis, in the Hampden case, the Jerusalem 
bishopric case, the Gorham case, the case of Essays and 
Reviews, the Colenso case, the case of Lux Mundi; and 
it may be summed up in the two words of our somewhat 
brutal American colloquialism: “Forget it.” 

Henry Woops, s.J. 
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An Indian Brigadier 


The personal appearance of Brevet Brigadier-General 
Alexander McGillivray was so striking as to command 
attention in any company. Six feet in height, sparely 
built and remarkably erect, his forehead was bold and 
lofty and his countenance indicated thought and sagacity. 
General James Robertson, U. S. A., who knew him well, 
described him as “half Spaniard, half Frenchman, half 
Scotchman, and altogether Creek scoundrel.” 

McGillivray’s mother was the daughter of a Creek 
squaw and a French soldier; his father was a young 
Scotchman of wealthy family, who had come to America 
in search of adventure, Born in Alabama in 1739, or there- 
abouts, the future brevet brigadier-general was educated 
in Charleston, S. C., by a relative of his father. For a 
short time he was a clerk in a business house in Savannah, 
Georgia, but he soon wearied of such a humdrum ex- 
istence and returned to his Indian kinsmen, who were so 
impressed by his tact and ability that they made him 
their principal chief. Ten thousand warriors, it is said, 
were at one time at his beck and call. The British were 
not slow to realize the importance of an alliance with so 
influential a personage and therefore granted him the 
rank and pay of a colonel. The activity which he dis- 
played in the British cause during the Revolution is clear 
enough proof that our cousins had judged aright. 

The treaty of peace which followed the Revolution 
having left McGillivray without any congenial occupa- 
tion, he repaired to Pensacola, Florida, then a Spanish 
possession, where, as “Emperor of the Creeks and 
Seminoles,” he made a treaty with the authorities, which 
was as acceptable to them as it was advantageous to 
himself; but he steadily refused to have aught to do 
with the Americans or their government. In 1790, how- 
ever, he was persuaded to visit New York, the temporary 
capital of the young republic, for the sake of a personal 
interview with the great Washington. 

McGillivray’s journey from his southern home led 
through Richmond, Virginia, and Philadelphia, in which 
cities, as elsewhere along the route, he was treated with 
marked respect and regaled with the best in the way of 
food and entertainment. In fact, so ’tis said, the wily 
chieftain’s consent to undertake the long journey was 
given largely in anticipation of the honors and atten- 
tions which, he had been assured, would be showered 
upon him. 

It was on July 21, 1790, that the Creek “emperor,” 
accompanied by some two dozen chiefs and counselors, 
reached Wall Street landing in Manhattan. A beneficent 
association which had been formed but a year before 
had adopted Indian titles for its officers, and therefore 
the organization very properly decided to receive the 
braves with due honor. Thus did the Tammany Society 
turn out in a body and escort the distinguished visitors 
to the City Tavern, where they held a formal reception. 
McGillivray appeared in a scarlet suit, without ornamen- 





tation, but his companions were simply clad in their some- 
what scanty native dress. President Washington, Gov- 
ernor Clinton, and General Knox admitted them to an 
audience which was made as imposing as possible, for 
their object was to impress upon the Creeks the extreme 
advisability of making a treaty of peace and friendship 
with the Federal Government. 

The first treaty made by the Federal Government with 
an Indian tribe was concluded on August 7, 1790, “in the 
presence of Richard Morris, chief justice of the State of 
New York,” and of other equally respectable witnesses. 
General Knox signed for the Government and sundry 
“Kings, Chiefs, and Warriors,” as they are styled in the 
preamble, signed for the Creek Nation. Among them 
were Long Side, Dry Pine, Good Humor and Broken 
Arrow, representing various clans of the tribe, whose 
names followed that of McGillivray. 

The treaty as published contained fourteen articles, 
one of which bound the Creeks to give notice to the Fed- 
eral Government of hostile designs on the part of any 
other persons whatsoever, and therefore also of the 
Spaniards in Florida, who even then were viewed with 
certain misgivings. But there was a supplementary 
secret article for the personal and peculiar benefit of the 
“emperor,” in virtue of which he should be United States 
agent among the Creeks, with a salary of $1,200 a year, 
and should rank as a brevet brigadier-general. Upon 
the conclusion of the treaty, McGillivray took the oath 
of allegiance to the United States. 

sut hardly had the new Federal agent reached his 
southern home when he entered into fresh relations with 
the Spaniards, from whom he received the appointment 
of superintendent-general of the Creek Nation, with a 
salary of $2,000 a year, which was almost doubled at a 
somewhat later date. When no Spaniards were about, 
Brigadier-General McGillivray wore the uniform of his 
rank, but he laid it aside as prudence and his relations 
with Spain suggested. He did not long enjoy his honors 
and emoluments, for he died on February 17, 1793, at 
Pensacola, Florida, and was buried with full Masonic 
honors. Thus disappeared from the scene the first In- 
dian chief with whom the Federal Government made a 
treaty, the first and the only brevet brigadier-general who 
was at the same time United States agent and Spanish 
superintendent-general of a tribe. > a 


Political Colonization 


Baron von Hertling’s elevation to the Premiership of 
Bavaria is gall and vinegar to the whole anti-clerical 
fraternity. That a man to whom they had denied a 
professorship at the University of Bonn, because he was 
an Ultramontane, should be placed in control of the 
whole educational machinery of a sovereign State of the 
Empire, was not exactly soothing to the feelings of the 
Liberals ; that a Catholic statesman, the author of “Recht, 
Staat und Gesellschaft,” a work in which the Christian 
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State with Christian social institutions and Christian 
laws is brilliantly defended, should be placed at the 
helm of a modern ship of State, did not at all fit in with 
the plans of the Socialists; that a Catholic philosopher, 
who spent many years of his life writing such works 
as the “Life of St. Augustine,” “Albertus Magnus in 
History and Legend,” “Descartes and Scholasticism,” 
“Science and the Principle of Catholicism,” ‘“Contribu- 
tions to the History of Medieval Philosophy,” and the 
“Confessions of St. Augustine”; that a Catholic noble- 
man, who on all occasions fearlessly bears witness to the 
faith that is in him, who has time and again mounted 
the speakers’ platform at the Catholic Congresses—the 
“annual roll-call of the Black Army’—who helped to 
found the “Gérres Society for the Advancement of 
and the “Society of Christian Art,’ who 
was for the leader of that hated “band of 
reactionaries and obscurantists,” the German Centre— 
that such a man should have the first voice after the 
representatives of the Hohenzollerns in the councils of 
the Empire, was anything but a pleasant outlook to the 
Freethinkers, Freemasons, Monists, Anti-Ultramontan- 
ists, Free-Religionists, Ethical and Esthetical Cul- 
turists, and Goethe-Leaguers of the Bavarian capital, and 
the members of that amiable assemblage of staunch dis- 
ciples of Dr. Martin Luther, known as the German 
Evangelical Alliance. 

All these gentlemen having already held solemn in- 
quest over the body of the ill-fated Bavarian Centre and 
pronounced the cause of death to have been long-pro- 
tracted, headstrong refusal to swallow the drugs com- 
pounded by such skilled medicine-men as the late 
Javarian Minister of Public Works, the leaders of 
Bavarian Liberalism and Socialism, and the Miinchener 
Neueste Nachrichten, we can imagine their surprise at 
the unexpected, and in their eyes unaccountable action 
of Prince Regent Luitpold, showing, as it did, that the 
Centre, far from being dead, was very much alive in- 
deed. So great in fact was their surprise that, for the 
first day or two after the whole extent of the calamity 
had become known, they lacked the power to move 
either pen or tongue. But they have since amply made 
up for this loss of precious time. 

After smoothing down their ruffled feelings by laying 
the blame for their discomfiture at the door of the 
Bavarian “Pfaffen,”’ the Papal Nuncio, the Heir Ap- 
parent, the Vatican, and other such unbidden meddlers, 
the Liberals and their allies, have at last settled down 
to devise ways and means of rescuing Bavaria, “the 
pearl of the Germanies,” from the clutches of the 
“Blacks.” It would take us too far afield to discuss all 
the brilliant plans evolved by the fertile anti-clerical 
brains of Bavaria, so we shall content ourselves with 
a single specimen. In a leader, entitled “The Elections 
in Bavaria,” the Freie Wort (No. 23), the organ of the 
tavarian group of Freethinkers, outlines the following 
plan of campaign: 


Science,” 
years 





“An organization comprising all the enemies of cleri- 
calism must be founded without delay. Liberally sup- 
ported by the anti-clericals of the whole world, this 
organization will concentrate all its forces against 
Savaria. The surest way to succeed would be to make 
a careful selection of say a dozen electoral districts and 
transform them by force. We are not thinking so much 
of a propaganda by means of the written and spoken 
word, as of a methodical settlement of the blackest 
electoral districts by freethinking artisans, small trades- 
men, pensioners, etc., whose aim it would be to act like 
a leaven in the public and private life in this dark 
milieu. The Poles and Czechs are using this system with 
prodigious success in Austria. The colonists would have 
to be kept above water until such time as they would be 
economically strong enough to take care of themselves. 
Of course, they would be expected to help one another 
unselfishly in the struggle for life: the baker would pro- 
vide his fellow-colonists with cheap bread; the shoe- 
maker would see that they were well shod at the lowest 
possible expense, and so on. 

“In such culturally backward districts, where the 
sleeping-sickness of confessionalism rages unopposed, 
downright missionary work is as much in place as on the 
Congo. Undertakings such as the one proposed by us 
require at the outset considerable financial sacrifices, but 
these losses would very soon be more than compensated 
for by a harvest of conversions among the black sheep. 
As the priests will naturally employ every means in their 
power to turn out such intruders, success will smile on 
the efforts of our missionaries among the Blacks of 
Bavaria only if they are powerfully succored from with- 
out, only if they have money and friends to fall back 
upon. 

“The success of the method we have explained will be 
all the more certain if we can gradually introduce large 
industrial works into these arch-clerical domains, and, in 
the wake of industry, hundreds and thousands of fami- 
lies of Socialists. 

“If the vast sums of money yearly expended in the 
war against Utramontanism were concentrated in the 


‘manner we have described, applied to a single concrete 


task, astonishing results, especially in a country like 
Bavaria, were sure to be realized.” 

This colonization of the Freie Wort has been tried be- 
fore in Germany. Prussia tried it long ago in her efforts 
to Protestantize the Rhenish Provinces and to Germanize 
the Poles of the eastern marches. The Socialists have 
taken it up, too, and before every general election throw 
thousands of their comrades into the doubtful electoral 
districts of Westphalia and the Rhineland. However, in 
spite of this little shortcoming, we can learn a number 
of things from the article on the “Elections in Bavaria.” 
Thus, for instance, it shows us that the average free- 
thinker’s notions of good breeding or even of common 
politeness are far below those of the black folk on the 
Congo. Furthermore, we learn that vast sums of money 
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are annually devoted to the de-Christianizing of the 
world. We can also read between the lines that the 
anti-clericals are beginning to despair of the effective- 
mess of their much-vaunted weapons of the intellect in 
their fight against Christianity. They are found to be 
too slow and by no means too sure. Hence, resort to 
force is unblushingly recommended. If the anti-clericals 
had their own way in Germany, as they have in Portugal 
just now, they would perhaps seriously consider the ad- 
vice given not so many years ago by a journal in the 
pay of the Grand-ducal Government of Baden: “We 
must kill them, the Jesuits, and all who side with them!” 
Very interesting is the role assigned to the Socialists. 
Without circumlocution or apology they are set down 
as extremely valuable auxiliaries of freethought in its 
relentless war on Christianity. When a Catholic 
journalist holds up the Socialists in this, their true light, 
every Socialist sheet in the land denounces him as a base 
calumniator, calls him a liar, a priest-ridden camel, and 
other nice things, and offers to buy him a pair of spec- 
tacles in order that he may be able to read article so and 
so of the Erfurter Programm, in which religion is sol- 
emnly declared to be the exclusive concern of the in- 
dividual conscience. No doubt the Freie Wort knows 
the article in question, but it evidently knows the 
Socialists, too. GEORGE METLAKE. 
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While the French Government is continuing its policy 
of crushing out all religious teaching, the Catholics, who 
cannot prevent the confiscation, are establishing schools 
all over the country. Possibly later on those schools will 
be destroyed, as of course their object is to teach religion 
to the pupils, along with the ordinary matter of schools. 
More than a million and a half of francs are being spent 
for these schools, and the people, who have now been 
roused to action, are ready to meet any emergency. While 
the authorities of the State are clamoring for teachers 
and cannot get them, the diocesan directors of Paris alone 
have had 500 applications for teachers’ places. In that 
city alone the Catholic lay schools can already boast of 
45,000 pupils, and they declare that this is only the be- 
ginning. Considering that this fight began only a very 
few years ago, such a success speaks volumes for the 
energy of French Catholics. 


- 





ee 


One of the stock complaints of the Socialists is that 
the present system of Government never helps the work- 
ingman. Such a reproach cannot be urged at least against 
Belgium. The Caisse Général d’Epargne et de Retraite 
for 1911 shows that 5,510,846 francs were disbursed for 
pensions in one year, and were distributed among 644,716 
people. It is to be noted that in the Provinces where the 
administrative was Catholic the generosity was greatest. 
Thus West Flanders allotted 150,147 francs whereas 
Namur gave only 78,945, and Brabant dropped to 52,025, 





while the Province of Liége could only show - 17,376. 
Thus the rich province of Liége which is largely Liberai 
in its politics, drops to the lowest rank in the matter of 
workingmen’s pensions. 


—— —~ @ o—__— 


A writer in the Belgian Socialist paper Le Peuple dep- 
recates a general strike for the reason that to carry it on 
with any degree of success the strikers would have to be 
sure of 80 per cent. of syndicalized workmen who would 
be willing to make the attempt. He reminds his readers 
that the Syndical Commission found only 92,635 work- 
men inscribed on the rolls of anti-Catholic syndicates, but 
as these reports only cover the year 1911, he fancies that 
125,000 could be counted as the true figure. Could that 
small number, he asks, be relied on to induce the 500,000 
free lances who do not belong to any association, and also 
to persuade the vast number that belong to the Catholic 
Labor Unions, to join the strike? Evidently not; more- 
over, as a matter of fact, the number of avowed syndi- 
calized Socialists does not reach even 40,000. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1911, the population of Belgium was 7,490,411. 
There were 3,775,285 women and 3,715,122 men. An- 
twerp in 1905, had 291,949 inhabitants; Brussels 612,401. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Spanish Emigrants in France 


Maprip, June 15, 1912. 


It is an acknowledged fact that one of the greatest 
plagues that afflict our country is emigration. Huge 
ocean-going steamers leave our ports almost daily with 
crowds of poor emigrants, country folk chiefly, who, 
driven by hunger, abandon the place of their birth, and 
seek in foreign lands the crust of bread which they have 
been unable to find at home. To little or no purpose 
have succeeding ministries multiplied laws and regula- 
tions with the hope of checking this outward flow of 
population which amounts to a real blood-letting, with 
the prospect of leaving unpeopled at least half our na- 
tional domain; for the scourge of misery is harder than 
government measures, and impels the wretched inhabi- 
tants of the rurai districts to make their way to the 
South American republics, where they hope to find the 
means of living which they have not found in Spain. 

But the wave of emigration is not always towards the 
same coasts; for while the people of Andalusia, Galicia 
and Santander look to the sea as the mysterious route 
which is to bring them to the promised land, those of 
the inland provinces and Aragon see beyond the Pyrenees 
the longed for relief from privations and hardships. 

Some forty thousand of our compatriots are now scat- 
tered along the northern slopes of the Pyrenees, where 
they are eating the bitter bread of exile in a land whose 
language they cannot understand. There they are, alone 
and abandoned, in the midst of a moral solitude which 
is the saddest of all solitudes; for when they leave Spain 
for France, their native land forgets them in both tem- 
poral and spiritual matters. 

When he first steps on French soil, the poor Spanish 
emigrant, who has been brought up in the Catholic faith 
and is almost always earnest and pious, finds himself 
without a priest who can converse with him in his own 
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tongue, lead him to the church, and incline him to hear 
and heed the words of truth. Left thus without moral 
support and religious teaching, he begins to neglect and 
then to forget his religious duties and the pious memories 
of his childhood, and he becomes religiously indifferent 
and often morally depraved. 

The evil was long-standing, yet to nobody did it 
occur to suggest or to attempt a remedy until a dis- 
tinguished Spanish lady, whose name is well known in 
the field of letters, took up her pen and in an article 
instinct with zeal, patriotism and religion, placed the 
condition of the emigrants squarely before the Spanish 
reading public. Her appeal was very generally repro- 
duced in the Catholic press of the country. Among 
those who read it was the dean of the chapter of the 
cathedral of Santander, Don Manuel Gomez Adanza, 
who enlisted the services of another priest and set out 
for Pau, where there were thousands of Spanish Catholics 
who had not set foot in a church for years. The canon 
and his assistant, Father Egafia, reaped a wonderful 
harvest; for the poor emigrants were eager to listen to 
the doctrines of faith and morals which the zealous mis- 
sioners delivered to them in what they fondly call “the 
language of God”—pure Castilian. 

Thus did these two worthy priests effect a pacific pene- 
tration into France, not from motives of exploitation or 
commercial extension, but with the desire to reach and 
help their brethren dwelling in a strange land. The re- 
sult was consoling in the extreme for both priests and 
people; for new bonds of fellowship were formed where 
the old had been broken or had been in danger of dis- 
appearing altogether. 

“Don’t forget us!” Such were the last words spoken 
by the Spanish exiles when the missioners had com- 
pleted their work and were preparing to return to Spain. 
They will not be forgotten; for steps have already been 
taken to repeat the visits of the missioners. The Asso- 
ciation of Lady Catechists, an organization recently es- 
tablished in Spain for catechetical work among emigrants 
and the laboring classes in general, has assumed charge 
of the undertaking, and will see that the Spanish so- 
journers in France shall have the consolation of frequent 
visits from priests whom they know, whom they under- 
stand, of priests who know them and understand them. 

NORBERTO TORCAL. 


Monsignor Maurice d’Hulst 
Paris, July 2, 1912. 


The attention of French Catholics is centred at the 
present time on Mgr. d’Hulst, part of whose life has 
just been written by his friend, Mgr. Baudrillart, the 
rector of the Catholic University of Paris. Although 
Mgr. d’Hulst died at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-five, he played a prominent part in the ecclesiastical 
affairs of his country during a quarter of a century, not 
only as an orator, a deputy, and apostle, but chiefly as 
the organizer of the Catholic University of Paris, which 
was founded owing to his exertions. In addition to the 
grave interests that were entrusted to him, he allowed 
himself to be absorbed by thousands of minor claims, 
that he was too generous to put aside. In the sight of 
God, his reckless expenditure of time and trouble, in 
the service of all those who appealed to his charity, cer- 
tainly added to his merits; but in the judgment of men, 
it certainly hastened his death; never did a man more 
clearly die of overwork! 





Maurice Le Sage d’Hauterocke d’Hulst came of a 
noble family, and his distinguished presence did not belie 
his aristocratic origin. Superficial observers accused him 
of haughtiness, because he looked like a grand seigneur, 
but those who went below the surface knew better. His 
early memories were bound up with the royal family of 
Orleans, his mother and grandmother were ladies in 
waiting to the princesses, and he himself, as a little lad, 
dressed as a soldier, had stood sentinel at the door of 
Queen Marie Amélie. 

His mother seems to have been as good and wise as 
she was charming; indeed the description given by Mgr. 
3audrillart of home life at Louville draws a pleasant 
picture, the like of which still exists in many French 
households. | We may incidentally remind our readers 
that the novels that are so eagerly devoured outside 
France, do not, by any means, convey the spirit that pre- 
vails in the average French home. 

From the age of twelve, Maurice, the second son, de- 
cided to become a priest; he entered the Seminary of 
St. Sulpice, in Paris, in 1861; his mother was proud and 
happy and his father somewhat disappointed at the boy’s 
vocation. Some of the young abbé’s contemporaries are 
still alive, and one and all bear witness to his quick in- 
telligence, earnestness of purpose, fervent spirituality, 
and to his capacity for work. In 1864 he went to pursue 
his studies in Rome, and, on his return, was ordained 
priest. He said his first Mass on October 16, 1865, and 
the memory of his ordination remained in his mind to 
the end of his life, as one of “inexpressible happiness.” He 
returned to spend another year in Rome, where after bril- 
liantly passing his examinations he received the degrees of 
doctor of theology and canon law. Maurice d’Hulst’s 
first post on his final return to Paris as a priest, was that 
of vicaire in the working parish of St. Ambroise, where 
he founded a home for young apprentices; durmg the 
war of 1870, he acted as military chaplain, and during 
the Commune he narrowly escaped being shot by the 
insurgents. In 1872, Cardinal Guibert, then Archbishop 
of Paris, appointed him to be his secretary, besides giv- 
ing him the direction of the different associations and 
good works of the diocese, with the title of vicar general. 
In these different posts the abbé d’Hulst became ac- 
quainted with men and things and added his personal 
experiences to the theoretical knowledge that he had 
gathered by his studies, but the real bent of his mind 
was toward intellectual pursuits. Those who knew him 
best felt that he was made to exercise a powerful in- 
fluence over the scholars and students of the day, and 
that when, in 1875, the task of organizing the newly 
founded Catholic University of Paris was put into his 
hands, he had truly found his real vocation. 

The object of this foundation was to counteract the 
atheistical influence of the State universities, to put the 
French Catholics in touch with modern discoveries and 
to keep them informed of the advance of science; it 
was thereby to prove to the world that the Church has 
never been the adversary of intellectual progress, rightly 
understood. 

In 1881, Mgr. d’Hulst, as he was now called, was 
officially appointed rector of the young university ; hence- 
forth he gave the work his time, his thoughts, all his 
life. His speeches and writings continued, at intervals, 
to remind the Catholics of France of the importance of 
the “centres of science and learning,” that had been 
established at the cost of many sacrifices, and how their 
usefulness was all the greater because of the many new 
social and complex political conditions, the enemies of 
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the Church were bolder, more powerful and _ better 
equipped. 

We gather from Mgr. Baudrillart’s work a clear idea 
of some of the difficulties that Mgr. d’Hulst encountered 
in his task and of the spirit in which he met them. The 
most painful of these difficulties came from the unfor- 
tunate Abbé Loisy, then a brilliant young priest, who as 
professor of Hebrew and Syriac and as a Biblical critic, 
created some sensation in ecclesiastical and learned circles 
between 1883 and 1892. 

M. Loisy’s bold statements and his irreverent treatment 
of the sacred texts ended by alarming the ecclesiastical 
authorities; the Sulpicians and the Dominicans, among 
others, distinctly reproved his tendencies. Mgr. d’Hulst 
was less prompt to see the danger and, partly from a 
generous feeling that he was called upon to protect one 
who served under him, partly perhaps because of the 
natural bent of his own mind, he wrote an article in 
the Correspondant on the Question biblique, where he 
seemed to defend the Abbé Loisy’s views. 

His intentions were excellent; he sincerely hoped to 
vindicate Loisy’s orthodoxy and, at the same time, to 
put an end to the growing suspicion that the abbé’s 
teaching had aroused, and from which the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Paris must needs suffer. Mgr. Baudrillart, 
who was, at that time, Mgr. d’Hulst’s daily companion, 
frankly recognizes his chief's mistake, that he acted too 
quickly, and that the extraordinary rapidity with which 
he grasped a question was, in this particular case, a 
drawback. But, at the same time, he bears witness to 
the unquestioning submission with which he recognized 
his error and to the loyalty with which he closely fol- 
lowed the directions of Rome. 

A necessary consequence of these directions was M. 
Loisy’s eventual departure from the Catholic Univer- 
sity; although, at that time, he had not incurred the 
censures of the Church, his attitude did not inspire con- 
fidence. By Loisy’s partisans Mgr. d’Hulst was severely 
blamed for having disowned a man whom, at one time, 
he. seemed to defend; while those who, from the first, 
suspected Loisy’s orthodoxy, only remembered that the 
rector had, at the outset, stood by him, and were in 
consequence inclined to look upon him as his accomplice. 

Mgr. d’Hulst, whose reserved exterior concealed a 
sensitive heart, suffered keenly from these misunder- 
standings and errors. In reality he was impelled by 
his native generosity to stand, at any cost, by those 
who served under him, but, in this case, he had.a higher 
duty, and, when he judged the situation aright, he acted 
as his loyalty towards the Church commanded. He felt, 
too, that this unfortunate business naturally affected the 
reputation of the University in the eyes of outsiders, 
and this consideration obliged him to underline his op- 
position to tendencies that were disapproved by Rome. 
Unfortunately M. Loisy’s subsequent writings proved 
that the fears excited by his early teaching were more 
fully justified than his rector’s generous confidence and 
optimistic views had led him to suppose. Although 
Mgr. d’Hulst’s life was literally devoured by external 
occupations, he never lost sight of his ideal of what a 
priest should be. One of his sisters, a nun in a con- 
templative order, was his confidant, and his letters to 
her are very beautiful; they breathe the ardent love of 
God and the longing to serve Him, that lay at the root 
of the writer’s strenuous life. He had a keen apprecia- 
tion of the Exercises of St. Ignatius, and valued the 
elevation “and depths” of their lessons for the govern- 
ment of souls, and the letters written during, or after, 





his retreats are among the most spiritual he ever penned. 
Another characteristic trait that will astonish those 
who considered Mgr. d’Hulst as hopelessly frigid is his 
extreme tenderness for his family. It breaks out in his 
letters, and in his love for Louville, where his beloved 
dead are buried. When those whom he cared for most 
were gone to their rest, the pain he suffered stimulated 
him to greater efforts in the service of his Master. 
ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


International Congress of Americanists. 


The Eighteenth International Congress of Americanists 
has come and gone. Two years ago I landed in Buenos 
Aires on Pentecost Sunday, to attend the Seventeenth 
Congress. This year Pentecost Sunday beheld me in 
London, saying Mass at the little Carmelite Church in 
Kensington. 

This Kensington church was founded by the famous 
Jewish musician and convert, Hermann Cohen, known 
as a Carmelite Friar by the name of Father Augustine 
of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Our American Congress was a splendid affair, under 
the presidency of that venerable Peruvian scholar, Sir 
Clement Markham, now over eighty years of age. 

South America was amply represented, there being 
delegates from Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Ecuador, 
Colombia and Panama. A somewhat new feature was 
a section on colonial history, with a paper on the sources 
of ecclesiastical history in the early colonial period. [| 
had the honor of presiding at this section. 

I regret that Catholics, as a rule, take so little interest 
in our Congress. None of the English ecclesiastics took 
any part in it, and the only Catholic institutions repre- 
sented were the Catholic University of America, and 
that of Georgetown, D. C. Father Jetté, S.J., was a 
member, but he could not be present. Father Fischer, 
S.J., whom I knew at the Congress in Stuttgart some 
years ago, was also prevented from attending by a Geo- 
graphical Congress that was going on at the same time. 

The important event of the Congress was the an- 
nouncement by the distinguished Mexican scholar, Mrs. 
Lelia Nuttall, that she had discovered in the National 
Library at Madrid, the long lost manuscript of the His- 
tory of Mexico, by that brilliant scholar, the priest Cer- 
vantes Salazar, who flourished in Mexico in the sixteenth 
century. 

I need not say that the social functions of the Con- 
gress were splendid. It is not often, nowadays, that at 
a public banquet outside of England, grace is said, and 
I was surprised when at one presided over by Sir 
Clement Markham, the Lord Mayor’s red-coated toast- 
master called on me to say grace. 

Oxford has preserved many of the medieval forms, 
even if the semblance has been dropped, and grace is 
there said in Latin. The universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge entertained the Congress in a body on two 
separate days. It was indeed a pleasure to wander 
through the venerable cloisters, visit the old colleges and 
conjure up images of Catholic England. The most 
splendid of all the entertainments was that given by 
the American Ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw ‘Reid, in his 
palatial home, Dorchester House. The best of English 
society was there, with a fair gathering of Americans. 
With this reception the Americanist Congress closed, to 
meet in 1914 at Washington. 

CHARLES WARREN CURRIER. 
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A Catechetical Congress 


Austrian Catholics are finding their own way of solv- 
ing the social problem. That they are not overlooking 
the economic and political issues of their country is evi- 
dent from the recent sweeping victory of the Christian 
Socials over the Socialist Party in Vienna. But true to 
their Catholic traditions, they are seeking deeper than 
economics and politics for the ultimate causes and reme- 
dies of existing evils. They have not merely realized the 
evident truth that religion is the only cure, but are like- 
wise striving to give practical expression to their convic- 
tions in the actual work they are everywhere undertaking. 

Only recently we have heard of the establishment of a 
league for the erection of Catholic churches, which are so 
sadly needed in many parts of the country, where Social- 
ism is making its gains mainly because of the pitifully in- 
sufficient number of churches and pastors of souls. A 
new impetus has, moreover, been given to every Catholic 
activity by the magnificent preparations which are being 
made on every side for the international Eucharistic Con- 
gress to be held in Vienna. This impulse is now to be 
still further reinforced by a great Catechetical Congress 
which is to take place in the same city, September 6-11, 
immediately before the opening of the Eucharistic con- 
vention. 

The avowed object of this gathering of catechetical 
writers, teachers and schoolmen interested in the religious 
instruction of youth is to make possible the progress of 
future Catholic action by beginning with the child. “He 
whose heart has not been taught to love religion during 
the tender years of youth will most probabty, under the 
existing circumstances, be lost to it forever.” Such is the 
plea rightly made by the promoters of this congress. Its 
program provides for papers and discussion upon all mat- 
ters connected with religious instruction, upon text books 





and juvenile literature, and upon material of every kind 
that can be of special utility for instructors. 

Preparations for this convention were begun as early 
as April, 1909, by the combined efforts of the Leo- 
Gesellschaft in Vienna and the Katechetenverein at 
Munich. The protectorate of the congress has been ac- 
cepted by his Eminence Cardinal Nagl, Prince Archbishop 
of Vienna. The entire Austrian episcopate will be rep- 
resented by official delegates, and requests for similar 
representation have been forwarded to all the bishops of 
Hungary, Germany, Switzerland and Luxemburg. 

The safety and welfare of society, no less than the 
salvation of souls, depends largely upon those entrusted 
with the difficult task of teaching the Catechism and 
Christian doctrine in the various grades. To do this ef- 
fectively an intelligent and devoted body of teachers must 
be carefully educated for this especial purpose and disci- 
plined in the best methods of communicating to the in- 
tellect not merely the knowledge of religion, but still more 
the love of it to the hearts of their pupils. To aid in 
accomplishing this is the object of the Catechetical Con- 
gress. Nowhere are carelessness of method, want of 
preparation and absence of zeal to be considered more 
reprehensible than in the class room where the child is 
taught to know and love its holy faith. Nowhere is en- 
couragement better bestowed than upon any movement 
in literature or training which can help to perfect this 
most essential part of Catholic education. 


Poincaré the Coward 


When Raimond Poincaré became Prime Minister of 
France, the whole world applauded. Here was no vulgar, 
self-seeking politician, but a high-minded patriot, a gen- 
tleman, a scholar, a man of large views and generous in- 
stincts, whose advent to power was going to inaugurate 
a new era in the government of his unhappy country. 
Though not a Catholic, he had openly condemned the 
rancorous anti-clericalism of his predecessors, and people 
looked forward to a period of rest from the long series 
of anti-Catholic persecutions. But Poincaré started out 
on his career by showing himself an arrant coward. He 
had posed before the country as the fearless champion of 
the electoral system of Proportional Representation, yet 
he no sooner heard the Radical minority crying out 
against him than he lost his nerve and doubted the ad- 
visability of the measure. It was on this occasion that 
he astounded the country by declaring that Catholics 
could expect no consideration from the Government even 
if they supported it. The insult was as gratuitous as it 
was cruel. This shameful exhibition of weakness and 
treachery, however, was condoned or explained away at 
the time, but now comes another revelation which shows 
that these utterances were not accidental explosions. 

The Radical party, which had struck such terror into 
his soul, was disastrously beaten at the last elections, and 
at present is an absolute wreck. From it he has abso- 
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lutely nothing to fear. But suddenly, for no explainable 
reason, but possibly to-console them for their crushing 
defeat and perhaps to win some personal support, he an- 
nounces that he is about to close one hundred religious 
schools which by hook or by crook had continued to hold 
their place in France in spite of the general confiscation. 
In a word, this exquisite man of culture shows himself 
as mean and as cunning and as coarse a partisan as 
Combes himself. 

A cartoon appeared in the papers recently represent- 
ing Poincaré and Millerand, the Socialist Minister of 
War, in conversation. Poincaré is grim, aristocratic and 
saturnine in appearance; Millerand, jolly, smiling and 
fat. Poincaré says, “I have just resorted to a radical 
measure.” “Ah!” exclaims Millerand, “against the Ger- 
man spies?” “No, against the religious congregations. 
It will win me some Radical votes. Besides, the Cath- 
olics compromise me, and they must learn a lesson.” 

Possibly the Catholics may learn the lesson. They have 
had a good many teachers like Poincaré, but none in the 
long list who has given such a deliberate lie to all his 
promises of peace. Possibly also Millerand, the Socialist, 
will learn a lesson. For one of the schools involved num- 
bers 850 pupils, nearly all the children of workingmen, 
who are railroad employees. They are all to be thrown on 
the street, for there are no schools to receive them, and 
the Socialist who is at the same time Minister of War 
will probably say to himself: “Here are the poor denied 
the rights of education ; at the same time, and by the same 
stroke, the army, which is to draw its recruits from such 
schools, is to have its illiteracy made still more disgrace- 
ful, and as a result of both, the ruffianism and savagery 
of the streets, which must be quelled by the rifles of the 
soldiers, for the police are inadequate, is prompted and 
promoted by the very powers that should prevent ‘such 
conditions.” Poincaré, too, has very likely learned a les- 
son, namely, that he is a very poor specimen even of a 
politician, for the Radicals, whom he designed to catch by 
showing that he was as bitter an anti-clerical as they, re- 
fuse to be caught, and are as bitterly opposed to him as 
ever ; and he no doubt already sees himself with his fame 
impaired, his reputation blasted, carried to the political 
morgue where lie so many of his predecessors. 


An Object Lesson in Sex Hygiene 


A news note froin Albany tells us that the American 
Federation of Sex Hygiene, with principal offices in New 
York City, was incorporated in the Capital City July 1. 
The announced purpose of the new organization is to 
promote the education of the public in the physiology and 
hygiene of sex. The incorporators might find it profit- 
able before planning the details of their campaign atten- 
tively to meditate an editorial which appeared in the New 
York Evening Sun the day following the official recogni- 
tion by the State of the Federation’s existence. The edi- 
torial quotes the findings of investigations made by a re- 





cent writer into statistics of population in Canada. These, 
he tells us, indicate “that more than any other class in the 
whole population, the French Canadians have stuck to 
the older fashions in life and morals, with the result that 
they can boast the largest families in the country, and that 
the success of this Canadian experiment gave direct point 
to the belief of the late Leroy-Boileau, who declared, 
‘Give us 10,000 French Canadians and we will repeople 
France.’ ” 

Some choose to find in the result only a gratifying 
proof of the wisdom of the Canadian Government’s 
policy in certain provinces of pensioning the heads of 
families after the arrival and survival of the twelfth 
child. But the investigator deems the appeal to thrift by 
no means the whole of the story. As quoted in the Even- 
ing Sun’s editorial, he says: 


“Another very potent cause is the fact that the 
great body of the people are still religious and have 
kept on in the ancient Catholic faith of their fathers. 
This spiritual fortification is credited with a main 
share in the result of doubling this population in 
Canada every twenty-five years. They have not 
distrusted the future; have not feared that they 
could not support their large families. They have 
gone on working steadily, living frugally and obey- 
ing the admonitions of the Church; they have de- 
rived neither poverty nor riches, and they have come 
into the splendid inheritance of a sturdy race, living 
on its own lands, with the traditions of health, hap- 
piness, peace and plenty, content with a modest 
competence, and the exponents of moderation in 
all things. 

“It is found that the average life of the children 
in these large families is about the same as else- 
where. The children are decently educated; the 
percentage of literacy is as high as anywhere in 
America, and each province has good colleges and 
secondary schools. Practically all the children can 
read and write. There are very few rich men 
among the French-Canadians, and there is almost 
no destitution. The poorest persons, even in 
Quebec, are not French-Canadians. Every able- 
bodied person works and has a comfortable living ; 
the farmers are universally prosperous. 


The writer of the Evening Sun’s editorial shows no 
faint-hearted appreciation of what all this implies. As he 
well remarks: “No question that this constitutes a great 
object lesson. A condition approaching the ideal, con- 
sidered as for all the people, yet under no Socialistic tyr- 
anny, masquerading as a savior of society.” It is the :Jeal 
that won Longfellow to sing the sweet tale of Ev-:.geline 
and the closing paragraph of the investigator’ findings 
are strangely reminiscent of that rhythmical « ory: 


“To sum up the’ French-Canadiz . 
which really is the Province of © .ebec: It is 
a country without rich, without poor, without 
stringency in the labor market, without divorce 
courts; full of happy-faced children, strong men, 
hard-working but physically perfect women, re- 
ligious, thrifty and happy. As to its future, its pop- 
ulation occupie? only a tenth part of what it could 
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occupy and find subsistence. It has vast water 
power, has the largest city in Canada within its 
borders as well as the oldest. In one of its manu- 
facturing towns, Chicoutimi, it has a labor union 
run on the principles set down by Leo XIII in his 
encyclical on the condition: of labor, which brings 
peace and harmony between the workingman and 
the capitalist.” 

Were it at all likely to be followed one might be 
tempted to make a suggestion. The plans of the Amer- 
ican Federation mean experimentation in a very delicate 
and exceedingly difficult field—and as in all experiment- 
ing, the outcome is in no wise certain. The object lesson 
contained in the life of the French Canadians offers an 
alternative involving no tests or trials and assuring pre- 
cisely the results which the Federation professes to seek. 
Why not teach the nation this alternative? 





A Misunderstanding 


The /ndependent has a grievance against us because of 
a statement June 15, under the heading, “Guardians of 
Bigotry,” that “other religious bodies had the start of us 
by over a century of power”; and it goes on to show, 
quite truly, that Catholics were in this country long be- 
fore the advent of Protestant colonists. It should have 
read the preceding sentence: “By the former methods 
[legitimate suasion and peaceful exposition of Christian 
truth] we have prospered in this Republic.” We were 
speaking of the United States, and for a century preced- 
ing its establishment it is quite true that Protestantism 
had complete power, and for the most part excluded 
Catholics from civil rights, in the territory of which it 
was composed. The writer must have had vaguely in 
mind the extensive operations of our early Catholic mis- 
sionaries when he made the startling statement that “The 
largest part of this country was settled by Spanish and 
French colonists before the English landed on the At- 
lantic coast.” The few small settlements and military 
stations on the Florida and California coasts, and in the 
Louisiana country, soon to dwindle through lack of home 
support, British hostility and other well known causes, 
are thus magnified into a settlement of the greater part 
of the whole country. In 1776 the proportion of Prot- 
estants to Catholics in the present United States territory 
\vas somewhat more than one hundred to one, as far as 
fi.. res are available; now, according to the United States 
Ce.-"1s, it is somewhat less than two to one, and if the 
islana possessions are included, we have practically at- 
tained ; ‘merical equality. 

Our co. temporary waxes wroth over our other state- 
ment that Half their people to-day have no religious 
tenets, and th. other half are not sure of the tenets they 
profess.” We .cfer it to the U. S. Census, which gives 
but twenty-three millions as the sum total of all Prot- 
estant bodies, so that we greatly underestimated the num- 
ber of creedless non-Catholics. It will there find some 
forty-seven main divisions and about a hundred and fifty 





sub-divisions of Protestant sects, which, with the annual 
remodelings of creeds, should be sufficient proof of un- 
certainty of belief. 

We had no wish to hurt the feelings of our non-Cath- 
olic brethren, and least of all the /ndependent, which has 
been vigorously combating the anti-Catholic and un- 
American bigots whom the article in question had in 
view. Indeed, we are pleased to acknowledge that its 
exposure and denunciation of the un-American aims and 
Knownothing spirit of the “Guardians of Liberty” are 
much more exhaustive and emphatic than ours. 


Two Conventions 


Two Educational Associations of the country held 
their annual conventions recently and the reports of the 
work done at each of them must certainly have made in- 
teresting reading to all who have at heart the welfare of 
our schools. In Pittsburgh, where the Catholic teachers 
met, harmony and mutual helpfulness were the animating 
principles of the work done by the unusually large gath- 
ering of leading Catholic educators of the country, made 
up of ecclesiastics, religious, and laymen and women. 
Agreeing on questions of principle and having unity of 
purpose and many and important interests in common, 
they used the opportunity afforded in such an assembly 
to exchange views, to discuss educational problems and 
to consider the most practical methods whereby Catholic 
educational activity may be stimulated. The various 
meetings in Carnegie Hall kept strictly to the matter in 
hand; harmony was the keynote of the assemblage; there 
was no log-rolling, no hint of politics, no suggestion of 
deep games played by the School-book Trust. 

In Chicago, where the National Educational Associa- 
tiom, a body made up principally of teachers engaged in 
public school work throughout the country, held its con- 
vention, the tale is not so pleasant. Real educational 
work, if one may draw legitimate conclusions from the 
elaborate program published, must have been a sort of 
side issue, and the problems discussed suggest a gather- 
ing of some progressive political party, quite as naturally 
as they do an assembly of educators. Woman suffrage; 
promotion of international peace; an investigation of 
teachers’ salaries throughout the country, with reference 
to the high cost of living; a uniform Federal law for 
marriage and divorce; domestic economy and other in- 
dustrial work in institutions; city school administration, 
vocational education, sanitation and hygiene, were some 
of the problems gravely discussed for the benefit of the 
vast gathering, the greater multitude of whom are pre- 
sumably engaged in elementary and grammar school work 
in the thousands of schools in the United States. 

Harmony and mutual helpfulness may have been 
sought, but the story of the political by-play running in 
and out of the doings of the week remind one rather of 
the stormy scenes enacted in a noted gathering in Chicago 
just a few weeks before. The parallel is almost too vivid, 
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Edwin T. Fairchild, Superintendent of Schools for the 


State of Kansas, was elected President of the organiza- | 


tion following a struggle marked by peculiar bitterness. 
The choice was accompanied by accusations of intimida- 
tion, “steam roller” tactics, and general denunciation of 
Chicago as having seized the control of the election ma- 
chinery for the purpose of defeating the candidacy of 
Miss Strachan of New York. 

There is a reminiscence of the outbreak of another de- 
feated candidate in the charge made by some one of the 
New York party following the announcement of the elec- 
tion of Superintendent Fairchild: ‘Chicago and Mrs. 
Young have beaten us this time by unfair and traitorous 
methods, but ours was a victory, just the same, and we 
are morally right.” 

All of which, we submit, presents a delicious object 
lesson to the little ones whose welfare is supposed to have 
been the moving inspiration of the Chicago gathering. 


‘*Quench Hell Fire’’ 


It is gratifying to learn that long service in the higher 
grades of the United States Army does not destroy the 
democratic spirit, and that old age and retirement do 
not quench military ardor. We have seen lately a retired 
Lieutenant General in company that to many seemed un- 
becoming his high dignity, leading an attack on the Cath- 
olic Church. We now read of a retired Brigadier Gen- 
eral heading a brigade of International Biblical Students 
three thousand strong in a charge on hell fire. 

“We do not find the Bible to teach the doctrine of a 
literal hell fire,” cried the students in answer to the gal- 
lant general; and it is noteworthy that their contempt of 
the English language is as great as their contempt of 
future punishment. “Secular history of the formation of 
the creeds of the Middle Ages reveals the fact that for 
various reasons the doctrine of torment in hell fire was 
added to the Gospel as taught by Jesus and the twelve 
apostles, necessitating many ridiculous interpretations of 
the Lord’s parables.’ This is a very definite statement. 
Perhaps the three thousand are ready to tell us where sec- 
ular history reveals the fact. Before doing so, however, 
they might tell puzzled Catholics how the history of the 
formation of the creeds of the Middle Ages can be called 
“secular”; how many creeds there were in the Middle 
Ages and how distinguished from one another ; how one 
is to account for the doctrine of hell fire in the writings 
of the fathers of the Church, who lived long before the 
Middle Ages; what were the reasons that brought about 
the adding of the doctrine to the Gospel; who added it; 
the names of the twelve Apostles who preached the Gos- 
pel, and a few of the ridiculous interpretations of the 
Lord’s parables the addition necessitated. 

“We now repudiate as thoroughly unscriptural the 
teaching of a place, state or condition of literal ‘lake of 
fire and brimstone,’ etc.”” The English is again indecent : 
the sense is tolerably clear. The International Burglars’ 





Convention should imitate the International Bible stu- 
dents and repudiate the doctrine that there is such a place 
as Sing Sing or such a state or condition as imprison- 
ment. The burglars would find such a resolution very 
consoling. The International Small Boys should repu- 
diate indignantly the fable of the woodshed, the shingle 
and the slipper; they would feel the cooler for doing so. 
We should like to ask the Brigadier General and the In- 
ternational Biblical Students some few years hence, what 
has been the effect of their resolution. Unfortunately 
between the place where we hope to be, and that where 
they will._probably be unless they repent, there is, accord- 
ing to one of our Lord’s parables too clear to need inter- 
pretation, “a great gulf’ that makes communication im- 
possible. 

What the newspapers called characteristically, the 
quenching of hell fire, took place at a place called Glen 
Echo. No place could be more appropriate. The gallant 
resolution in response to the gallant Brigadier General is 
like echo itself, 

“Vox et preterea nihil.” 

One might make an interesting study of the strange 
propensity retired officers often have to engage in things 
for which their active life has made them absolutely unfit. 
We may take it up some day. 


Catholic Vacation Schools 


It is not enough that Catholics should merely deplore 
the fact that Protestant social workers are drawing our 
children into their vacation schools by offering, besides 
“Bible readings,” attractions like singing classes and 
moving picture shows. We should provide similar amuse- 
ments ourselves. Children must be amused or they will 
amuse themselves, and in seeking amusement in city 
streets and parks during these long weeks of vacation 
they will fall into much mischief and many mishaps. 
Supervision and direction of some kind must be had of 
the little ones’ too abundant leisure. 

Now why should not the parish school, instead of 
standing idle all summer, be used for this good purpose? 
That the plan is feasible is proved by what the Rev. John 
L. Belford, a Brooklyn priest, is accomplishing. Every 
morning the lambs of his flock gather in the parochial 
school, where a competent teacher has been employed to 
direct for several hours the games and singing of the 
children. This of course is only a beginning. The plan 
readily admits of development. One or two Sisters, per- 
haps, could see their way to introducing, as additional at- 
tractions, good reading that would bring home the les- 
sons of the catechism, and to starting classes in sewing, 
basketry and hammock making. 

The cinematograph, moreover, too often nowadays a 
source of peril to the morals of the young, can be used in 
our school halls as a means of innocent amusement and 
valuable instruction. How practical an enterprise this is 
has been proved, for instance, by Mgr. John J. Kean, rec- 
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tor of the Church of the Holy Name, New York. He 
purchased a moving picture machine, had it installed in a 
fireproof compartment in the school hall, then one of his 
teachers, a Christian Brother, secured a license as an 
operator, and on Monday evenings an entertainment is 
now given those children who can prove by showing 
tickets that they have attended Mass on the two preced- 
ing Sundays. - This is a clever expedient, by the by, for. 
keeping up the attendance at the children’s Mass during 
the summer. Mgr. Kean selects from an agency that is 
eager to increase its Catholic patronage whatever films 
he requires, and renting them for a moderate sum, pro- 
vides his boys and girls with a moving picture entertain- 
ment quite as good artistically as any. they can see else- 
where and wholly free from the dangers that seem to be 
inseparable from this form of amusement as commonly 
conducted. 

If moving picture shows thus given under the eye of 
the Church were repeated several nights each week, and 
if with the humorous and dramatic films were mingled 
others representing scenes from Catholic history and the 
lives of the Saints, films which the moving picture syndi- 
cate, were it made worth their while, would doubtless be 
glad to prepare, the problem of keeping our city children 
from the perils of the street would doubtless be nearer 
solution. 


The Decay of Literature 


Two Englishmen of literary eminence have been be- 
wailing the decline nowadays of literature of a high 
order. Taking the fact for granted, Mr. Frederick Har- 
rison thinks the cause to lie in the way that the world, 
even “the serious world” to which belong the members of 
the London Library, is affected in our times “by the mo- 
bility, the constant change and the hurry of life.” Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, however, believes the reason of the al- 
leged decay to be that, “While millions have lately been 
learning to read, few of them have been learning to dis- 
criminate; and the result is an appalling increase every 
day in slipshod writing that would not have been tol- 
erated for one moment a hundred years ago.” 

There was doubtless considerable careless writing, how- 
ever, even at the beginning of the last century, though 
without question it is more common now, simply because 
so many more have adopted authorship as a profession 
who have no qualifications for the work except a ready 
pen, a lively imagination and an unlimited assurance. So 
we find men like Wells and London, for example, accepted 
as guides in the solution of the difficult economic and 
social problems that are now before us. 

Literature in its noblest models is probably little studied 
now by the general reader, but journalistic magazines and 
sensational newspapers, which can hardly be considered 
literature at all, are forming the taste of vast numbers of 
people all athirst for startling “facts” and _ striking 


“views.” Though his powers of expression be the 





feeblest, his language and diction those of the unlettered, 
and his ignorance of the subject under discussion hope- 
lessly dense, any idol of the marketplace can nevertheless. 
secure a respectful hearing. 

Particularly in this country, much to the amusement 
of the foreign press, the public shows an incredible eager- 
ness to learn just what a favorite opera singer, for exam- 
ple, thinks of the recall; or what convictions a be-medaled 
athlete has about the validity of Anglican Orders, and are 
glad to be told the twenty names a canny capitalist has 
selected as the world’s greatest men, or what a clever in- 
ventor holds on the soul’s immortality, or the opinions 
entertained by a much-married novelist regarding the 
Church’s attitude toward divorce. The general reader, 
however, is singularly blind to the worthlessness of these 
men’s views on such subjects and not at all fastidious 
about the way they are expressed. 

Though a great literature, indeed, is not being pro- 
duced just now owing to the lack even in our best authors 
of really great ideas, good writing in abundance there is 
and even amid much that is hurried, trivial and slipshod 
can be found, too, by those who have the taste and skill 
to discern it. A writer’s contemporaries can hardly de- 
termine the lasting value of his work. Students of the 
history of literature, moreover, are well aware that what 
seemed a barren period often turned out to be the seed 
time of a rich harvest. Perhaps we are in such an era 
now. If it opens, those surely will not recognize it who 
have sought intellectual nutriment in daily papers only 
and in cheap periodicals. The men who are more likely 
to welcome and promote a true literary revival are those 
unquestionably who have learned to read with discrim- 
ination the best work of masters of letters like Shake- 
speare, Burke and Newman. Those who can admire in- 
telligently the excellences of such authors as these are 
likely to appraise at their true value the heralds of a new 
era in literature. 





The despots of Portugal, we can not call them a Gov- 
ernment, still less Republicans, announce that they have: 
broken the back of the Monarchical rising, at least for a 
time. And the world looks on calmly while those incapa- 
ble of anything better than the uttering of such nonsense 
are outraging, exiling, torturing, imprisoning honest men. 








An article in the /ndependent of July 11 on Governor 
Marshall of Indiana contains the sentence: “All religious 
beliefs are respected by him, and in this liberality he has 
not discriminated against the Roman Catholic Church.” 
One would think the writer held absence of such discrim- 
ination to be an extreme proof of liberality, but it is only 
an awkward way of introducing the statement that the 
Governor stands well with Indiana Catholics, and that 
“Father McEllering, the priest in charge of the parish at 
Columbia City,” worked hard for his nomination and’ 
election as Governor, and went to Baltimore in his in- 
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terest. Neither McEllering nor any name resembling it 
is to be found in the U. S. Catholic Directory, for Colum- 
bia City or elsewhere. But the article is slipshod in such 
matters. In spite of the fact that the writer is “a resi- 
dent of Governor Marshall’s home town,” the very title, 
“Thomas Ryan Marshall,” is erroneous though not in- 
jurious. . The Governor’s middle name is Riley. 


eo ——— 


Addressing an Orange lodge the other day, a Church 
of England dignitary of Ottawa expressed his fear that 
the French Canadians were being “goaded on by an un- 
dercurrent” to the abolition of the English language in 
Canada. 

The speaker’s wonderful figure shows him to have 
been so confused in mind as to be ready to utter any ab- 
surdity. One may remark, however, that when one’s 
feelings are so wrought up that one can not refrain from 
inflammatory nonsense, silence becomes morally obliga- 
tory even upon a Protestant clergyman on the twelfth of 


July. 








27ee 


By signing an extradition treaty with Honduras on 
July 11, the State Department closed the last avenue of 
escape for American criminals on this hemisphere. 


A MISSIONARY HERO 


The Rev. A. J. Brabant died at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Vic- 
toria, British Columbia, on July 4. He was a Belgian, a native 
of Courtrai. Born in 1844, he was ordained in 1868 after fin- 
ishing his studies in the University of Louvain, and in the 
ensuing year he followed his devoted fellow-countryman, 
Charles J. Seghers, to the mission of Vancouver Island. 
There he discharged various functions until 1873, when he 
was sent by Bishop Seghers to found a mission on the west 
coast of the Island. 

Though not so far from Victoria, if mere miles be consid- 
ered, as the greater part of the British Columbian coast, the 
west coast of the Island was really much more cut off from 
civilization. As far north as Fort Simpson and Queen Char- 
lotte Islands and the Portland Canal, one was on the regular 
circuit of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s trading steamer. 
Moreover, one could communicate with the American steam- 
ers going to and coming from Sitka and Fort Wrangel, and 
after the discovery of gold in the Omineca district, with the 
steamers between Victoria and the Skeena River. No white 
man lived on the inhospitable West Coast. An occasional 
trading schooner called, but the visit was not always wel- 
come to the missionary, for too often it meant whiskey for 
the natives and long orgies in the villages. Still more rarely 
a gunboat looked in, as unwelcome as the trading schooner, 
for the visit of the gunboat meant that the white man’s law 
had been broken, and that the white police were searching 
the villages for the offender. Apart from these, the only way 
of reaching Victoria was a voyage of one hundred and forty miles 
in a canoe, of which sixty miles was on the broad ocean. 

The Indians were of the fiercest type. Cannibalism was 
common enough and sorcery was their daily occupation. 
They were wolves of the sea. Whatever approached that 
iron-bound coast was to their mind their lawful prey. Our 
readers are familiar, through Washington Irving, with the 
massacre of the crews of the Tonquin and the Boston. Sixty 
years after that event, when Vancouver Island had been for 





twenty years, so far as the southern and eastern coast was 
concerned, under British law, the West Coast was so far out- 
side the law that the savages slew every one of the ship’s 
company of the John Bright that was cast away there. 

Among these tribes Father Brabant went alone to establish 
his mission, at Hesquiat, above Clayoquot Sound. All around 
were the tremendous forests of fir and cedar for which the 
coast is noted. He was getting out the timber for his house 
and church, when an event happened which confirms the 
loneliness of his situation. The barque Edwin, timber-laden 
for Australia, was driven ashore in a gale. This time the 
Indians not only spared the crew, but even risked their lives 
to save them. Whether the punishment of the crime of the 
John Bright deterred them—five of their chief men had been 
carried off in a gunboat, tried and sentenced in Victoria, and 
brought back and hanged before their lodges—or whether 
the presence of the missionary influenced them, we can not 
say. What is more to the point is that the cargo of lumber 
was useless to anybody but Father Brabant and his savage 
flock; but it enabled him to build on a much larger scale than 
he had intended. 

Towards the end of the first year of the mission small- 
pox broke out on Nootka Sound and soon passed to 
Hesquiat. The chief lost his wife, daughter, sister and all 
her family. The white man was responsible; the missionary 
was the only white man within reach; Father Brabant must 
die. He shot him twice with a shotgun; the first charge shat- 
tered the hand and the second lodged in the back. The chief 
took to the forest. Father Brabant dressed his own wounds 
as well as he could and sent Indians to Victoria for aid. 

The squadron was cruising in the south, and only one gun- 
boat was in harbor. The common talk in Victoria at the 
time was that its commander refused to go to help the priest, 
alleging that his boilers were defective and that the gov- 
ernor, Sir Joseph W. Trutch, told him that unless he was on 
his way by a certain hour, things would be unpleasant. Now 
that all the persons concerned have disappeared this may be 
mentioned; but we must say, too, to the honor of Father 
Brabant, Bishop Seghers and the Catholic clergy, that what- 
ever difficulty they may have experienced they never breathed 
a syllable of it to any one, but always spoke with gratitude 
of the coming of the gunboat to the wounded missionary. 

But when it arrived eleven days had elapsed since the 
shooting. The surgeon of the ship doubted whether the hand 
could be saved, but insisted that the first and second fingers 
must be amputated at once. Father Brabant replied: “Never. 
Better to die than to live unable to offer the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass.” He did not die, and his hand through God’s 
mercy was saved. Other attempts were made upon his life 
on the pretext that he was in some way responsible for the 
death of natives; but all these he escaped without injury. 
Gradually the natives were softened and Christianized, and 
to-day at Hesquiat there is not a pagan left. 

For years Father Brabant tried to keep away from civiliza- 
tion. He had made his sacrifice; it was not an easy one, and, 
as he said, he did not want to bind again ties that had been 
snapped. But when Archbishop Orth resigned he was ap- 
pointed administrator of the diocese, an office he held for up- 
wards of a year and which compelled him to reside im Vic- 
toria. When Bishop MacDonald came to the diocese a little 
less than three years ago, Father Brabant, whose health was 
failing, retired to St. Joseph’s Hospital, where he gradually 
faded away. 

The West Coast is greatiy changed. Settlements have 
sprung up. Steamers ply regularly. Railways are coming in, 
but at Hesquiat and Clayoquot can be seen, now under the Bene- 
dictine Fathers, the fruits of Father Brabant’s mission, the first 
seed of Christianity and civilization. H. W. 
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LITERATURE 


A French Woman’s Novels. 


“Pierre du Coulevain” is the pen-name of a woman whose 
stories, after enjoying a wide vogue in France, are now being 
eagerly read in translation here also. “On the Branch” and 
“The Heart of Life,” two novels of hers which the reviewer 
has examined may serve as good specimens of the author’s 
work. She is a woman of keen observation and can describe 
vividly and picturesquely whatever she sees, and is so fond of 
favoring the reader with her opinion about every subject con- 
ceivable that many sections of her books might well be given 
titles and published separately as a volume of essays on 
“Shoes and Ships and Sealing Wax.” 

Writing in the first “a successful novelist,” and 
drawing materials for her stories from what she sees taking 
place around her, “Pierre du Coulevain” is French enough 
to make liaisons figure prominently in her plots and Modern- 
ist enough that “synthesis of all 
heresies” throughout these two books. She has a warm ad- 
miration for nearly everything that is British and for much 
that is American, but she is rather hard on her own country- 
men. She contrasts, for example, “that manly spirituality 
which is created in the Englishman by the Bible” with “the 
keen and sensual spirituality which drives certain Frenchmen 
into the cloister,” an indiscretion, to be sure, to which “Bible 
so called, are not much given. And while at- 
ubourg Saint-Germain she 


person, as 


to preach the tenets of 


Christians,” 
tending a charity bazar in the F: 


saw among the young men, 


“Some interesting faces of the old type, faces that were 
extremely refined, but in which there was no sign of 
strength. The listless expression, the slow movements, 
the languid bearing of these young men betrayed a lack 
of vitality which must make them unfit for any struggle. 
Oh, there is no doubt about it, other men than these are 
needed to guide the ship of France past the modern 
rocks. I understood better than I had ever done before 


why the command had been taken from them.” 


Yet the author is no admirer of the anti-Christian policy 
of the French government. “Other great nations,” she ob- 
serves, “put themselves openly under the protection of God, 
and invoke Him in their national hymns. Our Republic af- 
fects to ignore His existence. It is absolutely ridiculous and 
grotesque. The Republic has no idea how small and how 
vulgar it becomes through this.” Then, contrasting the state 
of the Church in this country with its condition in France, 
she reminds her readers that in the United States “the Cath- 
olic Church educates and instructs a hundred thousand chil- 
dren gratuitously, and the government is grateful.” That is 
to say, we are graciously permitted to dosit. However, it is 
“only a weak and petty policy,” she wisely remarks, that 
takes away out of fear “the religious devotion and care that 
was given to the humble, to children and to sick persons, and 
substitutes for that mercenary indifference. Only those who 
have no care for the welfare of the species can do that.” 

In‘the tilts this Modernist has with Catholics she often ap- 
pears to be the victor, because her antagonists, as she por- 
trays them, are weak and ignorant and do not know enough 
about the Church’s teachings to defend their position. It is 
easy to vanquish a man of straw. Hence the danger of books 
like hers for imperfectly instructed Catholics. Unbelief has 
not furnished a better solution than has Christianity for the 
mystery of pain. Yet some of “Pierre’s” characters would 
have us think so. Another quite misunderstands Galileo’s 
case, the author herself considers divorce “a very necessary 





and humane law,” and implies that the Church’s annulling of 
a marriage is her way of getting over the difficulty. One of 
her heroines knows “many fervent Catholics who look upon 
the story of Adam and Eve as a myth’—bur “Pierre” is 
shrewd enough to see that such “Catholics,” however “fer- 
vent” they may be, are “neither logical, honest nor ortho- 
The author, however, is of the opinion that dogma, 
an impediment,” “must disappear alto- 
for dogmas “cannot be adapted to our 
modern mentality.” The papacy will pass away, too, though 
“emperors and kings will probably disappear before the 
popes.” Right. For there will be a last pope, of course, but 
soon after will come the last judgment. 

But out of a fear, perhaps, that the present Pontiff should 
be the last, “Pierre du Coulevain” took care to secure an 
audience with him, which has furnished her with several 
marketable pages in “The Heart of Life.” 


dox.” 
which is “a bond, 
gether” eventually, 


“Pius X,” she writes, “belongs to the Italians, who are 
very honest and straightforward at bottom, simple and 
sober, who do not care for honors and who detest all 
complications. This democratic Pope, without any ma- 
jesty and without any pose, who wears a short cassock 
and whose only insignia are the cross and the ring, does 
not fill the Vatican. He merely accentuates the empti- 
ness of it. His dogmatic and absolute faith places him 
in the same tragic situation as the rock beaten by the 
waves coming from the open sea. He cannot drive them 
back, but he holds out courageously against their assault. 
He is worthy of respect, like all those who have a cruel 
role. I shall always regret that I did not kneel down 
when in his presence.” 


“Pierre” has of course the highest of precedents for com- 
paring the Pope to a rock. He is a rock, moreover, that the 
winds and waters, rage as they will, shall never stir. But 
with regard to our fearless Pontiff’s accentuating “the empti- 
ness of the Vatican,” it is plain that nothing but the presence 
of the Popes, however commonplace their personal character 
may be, is all that has kept not only the Vatican but Rome 
itself from being empty indeed. Whether “Pierre” is in the 
habit of kneeling to everybody who has “a cruel réle” to 
play, she does not expressly state. However, she should have 
got down for the blessing of Pius X, that is true, for it would 
have done her no harm. 

In spite of her heretical opinions, the author hopes to re- 
ceive the Holy Viaticum before she dies. She had found the 
dogma of the Real Presence unworthy of “serious discus- 
sions,” we are told, till she chanced to hear Pére Didon ex- 
plain the mystery “in a more scientific than theological way.” 
So one of her characters , after a difficult talk with the priest, 
“held communion,” as she believed, though she ts persuaded 
that “out of the thousands of human creatures who approach 
the mystical table” but “few hold communion.” Very few, 
let us devoutly hope, receive the Holy Eucharist as would 
“Pierre du Coulevain.” The priest, however, was of course, 
bound to do all he could to open heaven even to a dying 
Modernist. W. D. 


R. F. O'Connor contributes to the July Ecclesiastical Review 
a good paper on the famous Irish wit, “Father Prout.” It 
was directly against the advice of the Jesuits who had known 
him first as a student and subsequently as a novice at Clon- 
gowes Wood that Francis S. Mahony was ordained a secular 
priest in Lucca in 1832. Realizing too late “that the Jesuits 
were right and that he was wrong,” he soon retired from the 
sanctuary and abandoned “the clerical garb and clerical func- 
tions.” He continued, however, to read his breviary, “which 
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to the last remained his constant companion,” “never lost the 
Faith, and was never ecclesiastically censured.” The Tablet 
having once referred to him as a suspended priest, was sum- 
marily challenged by him to prove its assertion In a court of 
law, Mahony laying his damages at $10,000; with the result 
that an apology was instantly offered and the charge uncon- 
ditionally withdrawn. “Nothing has transpired,” attests Mr. 
O’Connor, “which leaves a stain upon his moral character. 
Dropping gradually out of association with ecclesiastics, he 
found congenial companions among the editors and contrib- 
utors to magazines and the leading newspapers,” became the 
foreign correspondent of British journals, and died in Paris 
in 1866 after receiving in excellent dispositions the Last Sac- 
raments. 





“From a Garden Jungle,” a new volume of Washbourne’s 
“Angelus Series,” is a book of bright little letters written 
by “An Unpaid Secretary” to her dear friend “Miss H. B. 
Morris, Thorpe College.” ‘“Ferdie’s” early letters are those 
of a light-seeker; the last she writes as a Catholic, and the 
intervening ones indicate how she found her way into the 
Church. The book should help converts. 





Dr. John Warren, now Parkman Professor of Anatomy at 
Harvard, has issued in pamphlet form an excellent paper 
contributed to the Anatomical Record on the career and ser- 
vices of Dr. Thomas Dwight. Dr. Warren also writes one 
of the “Memorials” to the late professor, which W. M. Leon- 
ard, of 101 Tremont Street, Boston, is publishing. John 
Bapst Blake, M.D., and David Cheever, M.D., are two other 
3oston physicians whose recollections of Dr. Dwight are in 
the latter pamphlet. 





In “The Dear Saint Elizabeth,” Miss Eliza O’B. Lummis 
has prepared for the stage “a tragic romance of true history” 
from the story of the holy Queen of Hungary. Elizabeth’s 
nuptials, the miracle of the roses, her husband’s departure on 
a crusade, and her banishment and death are scenes that 
should be “strong” when the play is produced. The drama 
is dedicated to Cardinal Farley. 





The Board of Education of the City of New York has among 
its books for children of the higher grammar grades to read, 
“A Sister of Evangeline,” by Charles G. D. Roberts. The 
sinister villain of the tale is “La Garne, the black Abbé,” a 
priest “with thin lips and a crafty smile,” who was once a 
“young blade renowned for his conquests of women.” But 
when one of his victims killed herself, ‘astonished, he fled to 
Italy, hid in a monastery and,” presumably after being or- 
dained, “dedicated himself to the missions of the new world.” 
But not to reform,,apparently, for while in Canada the man 
had “grown more evil year by year.” As the book is far 
from being a classic, why should school children be invited 
to draw their ideas of the Acadian priesthood from such a 
travesty as this? 





Father Dinneen, the indefatigable Gaelic scholar, has just 
published a concise English-Irish Dictionary (Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son), containing some ten thousand English words and 
thousands of idiomatic English phrases with their Gaelic equiva- 
lents. He had already issued two Irish-English dictionaries, one 
complete and the other a compendium. The remarkably low 
price of the present volume, one shilling, will bring it within 
reach of learners everywhere, but it is especially intended for 
pupils in the National schools of Ireland. After winning dis- 
tinguished honors in mathematics and ancient and modern liter- 
ature at the Royal Irish and London Universities, Father Din- 





neen devoted his main energies to the revival of the Gaelic lan- 
guage, of which he is a native speaker. His plays, stories, poems, 
translations of the classics into Gaelic and numerous editions of 
Gaelic authors, besides his invaluable lexicons, entitle him to rank 
with Canon O’Leary as the most prolific and useful writer of 
modern Gaelic. 


In the carnival of historic slander that followed the Reforma- 
tion, the most maligned among the Catholic rulers who stemmed 
its progress was Philip II of Spain, with perhaps the exception 
of his spouse, Mary of England, It is particularly regrettable 
that a-novelist, who is a Catholic, has enshrined the worst and 
the falsest that has been said of him in a clever story. Hence 
we have pleasure in copying from the Dublin Leader a sonnet by 
Edward Martyn, the Irish playwright and litterateur, to “Philip 
the Second of Spain” :— 


Hail brooding Cheops of the Escorial, 
Thy pyramid with primal strength devised 
For a world’s wonder! hugeness solemnized 
By art ascetic clouding like a pall 


In grandiose reserve thy genius, all 
Thy artists, councillors, thy monks here prized 
What time were monks and orders civilized 
To dower the Church with art majestical! 


Great Catholic! strong King, o’er home, o’er clime 
Afar from thy bare cell where thou couldst hear 
Dream organ gusts ’mid liturgy severe, 

Or sad Vittoria weave voice chords sublime, 

Hail! Thou didst keep, with Culture’s cold disdain, 
The vulgar Reformation out of Spain! 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


From the French of Leon De Tinseau. Translated by 
New York: G. W. Dillingham Co. Net, $1.25. 
By Gustavus Myers. 


The Decision. 
Frank Alvah Dearborn. 

History of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

The Loss of the SS. Titanic. By Lawrence Beesley (one of the Survivors.) 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. Net, $1.20. 

The Day of the Saxon. By Homer Lea. New York: Harper & Bros. Net, 


$1.80. 
EDUCATION 
High School Courses. 


The conflict long brewing between the advocates of the old- 
fashioned idea of high school training as opposed to the 
defenders of the modern idea regarding the status of educational 
work to be achieved in the years immediately following the 
grammar school, received a new impetus from the report sub- 
mitted early this month to the National Council of Education 
of the National Education Association. This report, based say 
its authors, on investigations conducted in twenty-five States, 
brands high school education throughout the United States as 
“generally bookish, scholastic, abstract, and inadequate to meet 
the practical problems of life.” One needs no assurance con- 
cerning the trend of sentiment ruling the makers of the report; 
the terms in which their condemnation is worded mark them 
as upholders of the ultra vocational in school training. “The 
whole trouble with our high school education,” declared David 
Felmley, President of the State Normal School at Normal, IIL, 
in reading the report, “is that it is regarded too much as merely 
a preparation for the university. Instead of dealing with the 
problems of life to-day, the students are taught to deal with 
the language, politics, and customs of fifteen centuries ago. 
Nearly all the high school teachers are college graduates, who 
have no adequate knowledge of affairs outside of colleges. 
Their teaching is, therefore, bookish, scholastic, and abstract. 
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“We need a change of aim in high school teaching, a look 
in the direction of the farm, shop, and home. While we do 
not recommend an education entirely vocational, we urge a 
departure from the college idea.” 

Reading these words one is disposed to ask whether the 
report is a rejoinder to the drastic criticism of the lack of 


preparation shown by sub-freshmen, more especially those sub- 
freshmen from public schools, which Dean Jones of Yale Col- 
lege injected into his annual report to President Hadley, issued 
a few weeks ago. That it is may be merely a surmise; it 
surely marks, however, a growing tendency throughout the 


country to break down the rigid and exclusive courses of the 
past. That the tendency does not and cannot make for progress 
in true educational work is a judgment that deserves to be 
sharply emphasized. Statistics from France, recently quoted in 
this column, and experience in Germany prove that a marked 
falling off in the intellectual proficiency of boys results from 
breaking away from the old conservative system in secondary 
education, and that the new, improved methods of instruction 
fall short of attaining the boasted “better results” for which 
they have been so laboriously worked out. The statistical study 
of the scholarship of the class which entered Yale last fall, 
prepared by Dean Jones, emphasizes the inferiority of train- 
ing in schools which have chosen to abandon the old ways 
and to follow the newer lights, accepting the notion that the 
visible side is the chief thing, and that the real end of edu- 
cation is “practical,” “vocational,” something that will “help 
a man to make a living.” 

Unfortunately experimentalism seems in our day to be re- 
garded with as much complacence and to be esteemed quite 
as essential in the educational field as in the scientific work- 
shop. In consequence there is little respect for either tradition 
or authority in a life relation where the lessons of the past 
should be supreme. The treasured wisdom gathered from long 
and costly experience is readily cast aside and nothing appears 
worth consideration unless it be new. Few in our day are con- 
tent to be mere educators and to work along the safe line of 
established knowledge; every teacher must be an inventor, a 
discoverer, a reformer, In the never-ending fads that result 
there is a surprising lack of concern for the fundamental prin- 
ciple that educational methods properly imply something in the 
mind capable of development, faculties that can be trained, im- 
plicit knowledge which can be made explicit, dormant powers 
which can be awakened. The main end of education should be 
to unfold these faculties. A proper system to that end, then, in- 
volves not so much the actual imparting of knowledge as the 
development of the power to gain knowledge; it involves learn- 
ing how to apply the intellect, to cultivate the taste, to utilize 
the memory, to make use of observation and facts. 

When one insists upon this view he does not necessarily re- 
ject every phase of the vocationalists’ contention concerning 
education. As Dr. West, of Princeton, said last summer in 
his admirable paper “Vocational Training a Menace to Uni- 
versities”: “Of course, nine-tenths of those who go to school 
must ‘make a living.’ Of course, their education should help 
to this end. Of course, it is folly to give them or any one else 
a ‘useless training.’ Of course, very many will be very lucky 
to get so much as even a ‘practical training.’ And, of course, 
the early ‘practical’ training is the best many can take and 
appreciate. It is some help—perhaps all they can get. And they 
must have it. It is their hard lot not to be able to get or 
appreciate more.” , 

Nevertheless, conceding all this, one is far from being obliged 
to accept “the making of a living” as the sole correct standard 
of what our schools, elementary, secondary, or college should 
aim to achieve in their courses of instruction. “So long as it 
remains true that ‘man shall not live by bread alone,’” con- 
tinues Dr. West, “all men, so far as they can possibly enjoy 





the chance, should be trained to be breadwinners—and ‘some- 
thing more,’ since it is this ‘something more’ which, 
in the last analysis, makes the difference between the higher and 
lower forms of civilization.” 

Full provision should be made, and is, we believe, rapidly 
being made to introduce into our schools that prudent regard 
for the future life needs of the many which sane educational 
methods and principles suggest. It is to be hoped that the 
utilitarian impulse, good only when followed as subordinate to 
the making of a good life, will not irresistibly sweep the advo- 
cates of vocationalism into a policy that must prove ruinous to 
true educational training. That is a wise saying of Descartes 
that the “end of education is the development of intelligence.” 





Attention may again be called to the vacation schools opened 
in New York, and we presume in other cities as well, by Church 
institutions. The newspapers of the former city, of July 8, an- 
nounce the opening on that date of fifty-two vacation schools, 
classes to continue for six weeks. They will be attended by 
10,000 children, most of whom are of foreign parentage, and 
many of whom presumably are Catholic. Last week, we are 
told, two training schools opened for four or five days each 
for the instruction of the volunteer teachers who are to preside 
in these schools. One of these was held at the hall of St. 
Mark’s, on the Bowery, a Lutheran church, the other at the 
Second Avenue Baptist Church, across the avenue from St. 
Mark’s. St. Mark’s, it appears, is headquarters for similar vaca- 
tion schools throughout the country. The work begun there 
some years ago was later taken up by the Baptist City Mission 
Society as well. The New York Federation of Churches joined 
with this latter organization, so that we have now in New 
York two systems not related, with training schools on oppo- 
site sides of the same avenue. Teachers for these vacation 
schools come from Columbia, Barnard and the General and 
Union Seminaries. Yale, Vassar, Smith, Wesleyan, Cornell and 
Mount Holyoke also furnish them. The work is professedly 
non-sectarian but, as we said last year referring to this same 
topic, the actual carrying out of the scheme belies the profession. 
The whole plan involves danger to the Catholic little ones at- 
tracted to these schools, and it behooves us to meet the danger 
in a practical manner. One is glad to chronicle the fact that 
a beginning has already been made. The Rev. John L. Belford, 
Rector of the Nativity Church in Brooklyn, has instituted a 
summer school in the school attached to his church, instead 
of closing it as heretofore. He announced Sunday, July 7, that 
the school would be open to all for three hours each day 
during the summer months. From the attendance on Monday 
there are a number of boys and girls who are not tired of 
school for, as Father Belford expressed it, “They seem to be 
enjoying it.” The sessions consist of a little study, some 
prayer, and a lot of play. The school rooms are well ventilated 
and the children have ample playground. The purpose of keep- 
ing the school open, as explained by Father Belford, is to 
provide some place where the mothers might send their children 
and be perfectly satisfied that they would be well taken care of. 

M. J. O’C. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Labor Exchanges—Feeding the Families of Strikers. 

Some two or three years ago the British Government estab- 
lished a system of labor exchanges. The idea was that stag- 
nation in trade was not necessarily universal, but that one 
trade might be depressed with others active, and that one and 
the same might be depressed in one place and active in another. 
It was hoped that the exchanges would be the means of draw- 
ing men from places without work to offer, to those with a 
brisk demand, and would thus reduce unemployment. Many 
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persons of experience warned the Government that it would 
be disappointed in the results which would be quite incom- 
mensurate with the cost of the scheme. 

The. Report for 1911 shows that 1,945,673 persons applied 
for work during the year, that notice was received of 760,938 
vacancies, of which 593,739 were filled by means of the ex- 
changes. Hence it appears that less than one-third of the ap- 
plicants received employment, while a little more than three- 
quarters of the vacancies notified were filled. After making 
every allowance for those who may have applied for work 
simultaneously at two or more exchanges, we find it impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that, when persons were applying for 
work the vacancies were few, and that, as these became more 
numerous, the applicants diminished in number; or, in other 
words, that by both workmen and employers, the exchanges 
were used only as a last and very uncertain resort. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that in 1911 trade and employment im- 
proved greatly, so that, while in the beginning of the year the 
supply of labor was in excess of the demand, the tendency 
was to a reverse condition of things as the year drew towards 
its close. 





The social conditions around the London Docks due to the 
strike, may be summed up as follows: The men are idle in 
the streets; the women and children are starving at home. 
Hence Christian charity is caring for the latter, and, we are 
glad to say, not inefficaciously. This displeases some vigorous 
economists. The men, they say, are responsible. Why should 
people, already much inconvenienced by the strike, have to 
bear this additional burden? Moreover, the women are not 
free from blame. They egg the men on, and then appeal for 
charity. Fortunately for human welfare this does not touch 
the case. Whoever is responsible for it, the women and chil- 
dren are many of them in extreme want. They have not for- 
feited the right to live, and so they have not forfeited the 
right to the means necessary to avert death. Should one in the 
last extremity demand food from the vigorous economist he 
would be bound in strict justice to give it. Wherefore the ac- 
tion of the charitable in relieving those hunger-stricken families 
relieves him also, and he should be grateful instead of critical. 

“Very well,” says the more moderate economist. “Relieve 
the wives and children and then summon the husbands and 
commit them to prison for failing to support. This sounds 
reasonable; but it assumes that the husbands are criminally 
negligent in their failure to support, which is a begging of the 
whole strike question. One might as well say: “Relieve the 
women and children, and charge the cost to the shipping com- 
panies.” “But,” says a third, “by relieving the strikers’ families 
you are siding with the strike.” This is an absurd fallacy. 
The relieving of the families is the discharging of a duty, as 
we have seen, the satisfying of a right that the starving 
families possess. If the strikers get some benefit from it, this 
is accidental, altogether outside the view of those who engage 
in the work of relief. 

It is a shocking thing to see men idle who might be work- 
ing, and to see their families starving who might be in com- 
fort. It is a shocking thing to see men giving to Ben. Tillett 
and his associates the obedience they refuse to lawful authority. 
But there are a great many other shocking things in the social 
condition of England and the relations between capital and 
labor. ard the conduct of government, and the lawlessness that 
so many think they have a right to indulge in the moment 
they suspect they have a grievance. We do not see clearly how 
this shocking state of affairs is to be removed; but we do see 
very clearly that every man and woman who, paying no atten- 
tion to the economists, sets to work to execute towards his 
or her neighbor the fulness of justice taught by nature and 
revelation is doing his or her share to overcome it. On the 





other hand, the economists, whether of the labor organization 
or of the board of directors, who ignore that justice are doing 
all they can to perpetuate it. H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The following list of converts to the Catholic Faith, who were 
students or graduates of the New York General Theological 
Seminary (Anglican), has been making the rounds of the Cath- 
olic press :— 

The late Right Rev. Levi Silliman Ives, D.D., Protestant 
Bishop of North Carolina, who was a student at the seminary in 
1823, and with his wife, a daughter of Bishop John Henry 
Hobart, startled the world by making his submission to Pope 
Pius the Ninth. Dr. Ives lived a long and useful life as a Cath- 
olic layman, and was one of the founders of the New York Cath- 
olic Protectory. The Rev. Edward P. Wadhams, who was 
graduated in the class of 1843, and became the first Bishop of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. Other graduates who became Catholics were 
as follows: (The date gives the year of graduation. ) 

Rev. William Henry Hoyt (1836), Rev. Frederick W. J. Pol- 
lard (1839), Rev. Alfred Mersau Loutrel (1841), Rev. Ferdinand 
E. White (1842), Rev. William Everett and Rev. Benjamin W. 
Whitcher (1844), Rev. William Alfred Jenks and Rev. Thomas 
Scott Preston (1846), Rev. John S. Sterling (1847), Rev. William 
Markoe (1849), Rev. William Callyhan Robinson (1857), Rev. 
Edwin Benjamin Russell (1864), Rev. Edward Southgate, son of 
Bishop Southgate (1870), Rev. Alfred Bradford Leeson (1873), 
Rev. George W. West (1874), Rev. Francis P. Mackall (1876), 
Rev. George W. Bowne (1881), Rev. James Sterling Fenton, jr. 
(1882), Rev. Jesse Albert Locke, Rev. Henry Rufus Sargent and 
Rev. Lewis T. Wattson (1885), Rev. Dr. William McGarvey 
(1886), Rev. Edward L. Buckley, Rev. Charles de Lyon Nichols 
and Rey. Charles Henry Schultz (1887), Rev. James M. Raker 
and the Rev. William Wirt Mills (1891), Rev. Ernest W. Jewell 
(1893), Rev. Stephen Innes (1899), Rev. John R. Oliver (1900), 
Rev. William H. McClellan (1902), Rev. Edgar N. Cowan (1904), 
Rev. Foster W. Stearns (1909). 

Of the non-graduates of the General Theological Seminary 
who became Catholics may be mentioned: Edmund Dorr Griffin 
(1855), Power Arnold (1890), Robert A. Bakewell (1848), Wil- 
liam F. Browne (1855), John D. Bryant (1842), George Albert 
Cain (1902), Moses Hale Douglass (1897), William Henry 
Henkell (1893), Edward Ives (1823), Ruston Maury Ludlow 
(1893), Ward Hunt Johnson (1890), Albert W. Manifold (1899), 
Edward W. Putnam (1846), George A. Sterling (1836), Nor- 
man C. Stoughton (1826), Beverly Tillotson - (1850), John 
Spencer Turner (1894), Henry Van Rensselaer (1876), Clar- 
ence A. Walworth (1845), Clarence E. Woodman (1876), St. 
Ethelbert Yates (1903). 

It is interesting to know that of these converts, all became 
priests with the exception of Messrs. Arnold, Bakewell, Cain, 
Bryant, Douglass, Loutrel, Jenks, Markoe, Robinson, Russell, 
Bowne, Locke, Nicholls, Oliver, Griffin, Ludlow, Manifold, Mills, 
George A. Sterling, Stoughton, Schultz, Yates, Stearns and 
Whitcher. 

Thomas Scott Preston became a Right Rev. Monsignor and 
Vicar General of the archdiocese of New York. He was instru- 
mental with Mother Caroline Starr (also a convert) in founding 
the Sisterhood of the Divine Compassion. 

Mr. Robinson became dean of the law department of the Cath- 
olic University; Van Rensselaer and McClellan entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus; Walworth was one of the founders of the Paulists ; 
Tillotson and Woodman also entered the same Congregation; 
John Delavan Bryant is a well-known name in Catholic literature, 
and Robert A. Bakewell, after a long public career as a jurist and 
editor, is now spending the evening of his days in St. Louis; 
Locke and Schultz founded flourishing academies for boys. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The recently undertaken census of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, says the Morning Post, has led to the publication of some 
interesting details concerning the religious professions of the pop- 
ulation. Out of a total of 4,274,414 persons registered as Chris- 
tians, the following are allotted respectively to the principal de- 
nominations: Church of England, 1,710,443; Methodist, 547,805; 
Presbyterian, 558,336; Congregational, 74,046; Baptist, 97,074; 
Protestant (undefined), 109,861; Catholic, 921,425. 





In its issue of June 29, Rome announces that the Holy Father 
has sent to the Bishops of South America an Encyclical letter 
urging the necessity of making spiritual provision for the millions 
of Indians who are still outside the Church and for those who 
are Catholics, but are more or less removed from religious influ- 
ences. It may be supposed that this document is not altogether un- 
connected with the report, recently presented to His Holiness by 
Father Genocchi, who for a whole year, by order of the Holy 





See, investigated on the spot the workings of the Catholic Mis- 
sions of South America. 

The Philadelphia Archdiocesan Union of Holy Name Societies 
is to organize junior uniformed branches for boys from twelve to 
twenty-one years of age, and to secure for them an annual en- 


campment of five hundred boys weekly, thus utilizing for higher 
purposes once more that taste for military drill which had mani- 
fested itself in the total abstinence pioneers of former days. 





The missionaries of India are coming to rely more and more 
on the help of native priests. Bishop Alexander Cardot of South 
Burmah says: “With several missionaries ill and our charges 
constantly increasing in number, I find it more difficult than ever 
to administer my vast mission. Twenty-five thousand persons re- 
cently migrated to our district from the south of India and are 
sadly in need of religious instruction. For this work I have only 
five priests, whereas ten at least are necessary. The Paris For- 
eign Mission Society cannot send us recruits every year, as for- 
merly, so that I am obliged to look to our native clergy for a 
solution of the difficulty, During the past five years I have or- 
dained nine, one of whom died of cholera. Several seminarians 
are now taking the prec.ribed course of study, and I hope within 
a few years to add them to our working staff. Vocations indeed 

numerous among our people, but I am obliged to 
ask for money in order that I may educate enough native priests 
to take proper spiritual care of our numerous flock.” 


are sufficiently 





Eleven hundred Catholic stenographers of various nationalities 
have presented to the Holy Father a signed petition asking that 
St. Genesius of Arles be nominated as the Patron of their pro- 
fession. St. Genesius was a notary or chancellor of the City of 
Arles, who, refusing to transcribe an edict of the Emperor Max- 
imianus Hercules against the Christians, was decapitated by order 
of the persecutor. This happened about the beginning of the 
fourth century. 





There is plenty of opportunity for the Catholics of America to 
assist the good being done for the zealous missionaries minister- 
ing to their coreligionists in the Hawaiian Islands, and when the 
glorious history of the Venerable Father Damien is brought to 
mind we find an added reason why assistance should be given to 
the struggling church. The Congregational Church is the oldest 
missionary establishment and the dominant influence of the islands 
—socially, politically and commercially. In the last few years 
some Catholic military and naval officers have been stationed 
there, many with their families, and this renders the matter of 
assistance still more important. The young men of St. Louis 





College there are displaying great energy, and the Church has 
begun to take on a hopeful attitude that will render a little outside 
assistance of great value. 


Archbishop Prendergast of Philadelphia recently received the 
abjuration of sixty-eight Negro Protestants in the church of Our 
Lady of the Most Blessed Sacrament in that city. 





His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Bonzano, has ac- 
cepted the invitation to pontificate at the opening of the fifty- 
sixth annual convention of the German Catholic Central Verein, 
on Sunday, September 15, at Toledo, Ohio. The convention will 
be in session six days. 





London is following New York’s example in the opening of 
a permanent house for laymen’s retreats, at Blessed Edmund 
Campion’s, Thornbury, Isleworth, under the direction of the 
Rev. J. R. Luck, S.J. 


PERSONAL 


It is announced that Mr. Hilaire Belloc has resigned his 
editorial connection with the London Eye Witness, the weekly 
review in which he was associated with Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 





To comparatively few priests is it given to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of their ordination, even in those countries 
where the life of the Church moves on in a quiet and orderly 
way with no wars and no rumors of wars, with no fear of 
great suffering or persecution; but there is a novelty about the 
golden jubilee of a Chinese priest, the Rev. Andrew Leong, 
which Le Missioni Cattoliche of Milan describes for its readers. 

Born in 1837 in a small village near Canton, China, the 
future priest while still a young child was taken by his parents 
to live in Hong Kong, where they had determined to fix their 
abode. At the age of ten years young Andrew began to talk 
of becoming a priest, and by the time he had reached his four- 
teenth birthday he entered the preparatory seminary where he 
was the first and, for some time, the only student. This step was 
an occasion of great satisfaction to his worthy parents, who 
were descendants of several generations of Catholics. 

Together with the priestly vocation, God had endowed the 
youth with a brilliant mind and with a great love for study. 
Raised to the priesthood on April 25, 1862, Father Leong spent 
thirty-one years in the arduous labors of the apostolate in the 
Chinese empire, where his active and cheerful disposition en- 
abled him to bear his full share of the hardships that attended 
the exercise of the sacred ministry in that unfriendly country, 
and his mental accomplishments and knowledge of the intimate 
life of the people made his services immensely valuable to the 
European missioners. 

In 1893 Father Leong was sent to Hong Kong to take charge 
of the small community which had sprung up under the ‘pro- 
tection of the British flag, and in that work he is still actively 
engaged. But where he found a mere handful of the faithful 
he now sees some sixteen thousand children of the Church. 
In spite of his years and labors, he is untiring in the work 
of saving souls, and his catechetical instructions and retreats 
are models of vigor, directness and unction. It is no uncom- 
mon thing for the venerable jubilarian to deliver four dis- 
courses, each of an hour’s length, in the course of one day, 
and to spend, in addition, several hours in the confessional. 

Father Leong’s mother, though now at the age of ninety- 
five years, is still strong in body and mind. Her chief delight 
is to be present at her son’s Mass and to receive the Holy Com- 
munion daily from his consecrated hands. 








